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Foreword 

\ 

The Vocational Educators' Handbook for Economic Development is 
an outgrowth of a project funded by the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Adult and Vocational Education. The project, entitled "A-Study 
"^-to Identify and Promote Linkages Between Vocational Education and Job 
CVeation/Development" is aimed at improving the role vocational 
education in the economic development of our communities and states. 
The project was designed to meet three objectives: 

• To conduct a nationwide search to identify and assess innovative 
vocational education programs that support economic develop- 
ment i.e., job creation/development. 

• To disseminate information about the important .features and 
characteristics of selected successful programs. 

• To provide technical assistance to encourage the development of 
new programs, which will expand linkages between vocational 
education and economic development. 

The research conducted for this project has great implications for the 
field of vocational education and vocational education policy. As we enter 
a new decade, we look forward to the reauthorization of federal legisla- 
tion. With this in mind, the role of vocational education in economic 
development deserves the sort of probing inquiry undertaken in this 
project. 

We believe that this Handbook will be a valuable resource to AVA 
members and other vocational educators as they consider the role of 
economic development in their activities. We are especially grateful to 
the U.S. Department of Education for enabling us to conduct this project, 
and in so doing, expand our services to AVA members and theii partners 
in economic and community development. 



Gene Bottoms 

Executive Director 

American Vocational Association 
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Introciuatioh 

An exciting and challenging role for vocational education is emerging 
in the final decades of the twentieth century. Beset with economic decline 
and mounting unemployment, many states and communities are launch- 
ing extra efforts to revitalize industries and to help businesses to create 
new jobs. On the other hand, shrinking tax revenues and inflation are tak- 
ing their toll by reducing budgets for state and local programs. Vocational 
education, during the 1980's,'is being called upon to play a role in indus- 
trial rwitalization by training an industry's workforce with significantly 
reduced budgiets. And that will be a challenge. 

Many states discover^ed in the 1970's that investments in economic 
development paid handsome dividends. These states went out of their 
way to make industry welcome within their jurisdictions. Although the 
methods used were sometimes highly controversial, the efforts bore 
results. Starting with textile, furniture and other labor intensive indus- 
tries, southern states started Attracting high technology and capital inten- 
sive industries. The'^trend continued into the late 1970's when, combined 
with other ^economic factors such as foreign competition, excessive regu- 
lations, and labor problems, the shift to the "Sunbelt" became a major 
movement on the American industrial scene. Faced with losing indus- 
tries, jobs and population, the northern states have mounted an extensive 
effort to counter the challenge from the sunbelt states. 

One factor that spelled success for the southern states in their quest 
for new industries was "customized vocational training." By assuring the 
new industries that their labor would be trained strictly according to their 
specifications, these states were able to lure many industries which might 
not have come otherwise. Customized training has now been institu- 
tionalized in many southern states and is finding new 'advocates in the 
northern and midwestern states. 

Vocational education did not play a leading role in early development 
of custpmized training. By the early 1970's, however, vocational educa- 
tion was providihg support to economic development, through custom- 
ized trainiiag. In a few states it had even assumed the lead role in pro- 
viding customized training towards the economic development effort. But 
in most states, the full potential of vocational education's participation in 
economic development has not been fully realized. 
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The extent to which vocational education is involved in economic 
development is largely up to vocational educators themselves. In states, 
, and even in some communities, where public vocational education will- 
ingly collaborated and worked closely with the private sector and other 
agencies, it proved to be a valuable partner. In other states, where voca- 
tional education opted to remain uninvolved; it was bypassed, and other 
agencies and institutions took over the job of customized training. Those 
states that did take a chance and developed vocational education custom- 
ized programs are now in the forefront of the movement which portends 
to ^weep the nation in the 1980's. After all, training wUl occur. Whether 
vocational education is apart of it is up to vocational educators to decide. 

The Vocational'^ Educators' Handbook for Economic Development is a 
"ho^-to" manuTal-designed- specifically for the vocational educators w|io 
want to become involved in tiie economic development/job creation proc- 
ess. The content is organized so that the novice business and industry 
liaJson or coordinator can become familiar with the basics of economic 
development and the role vocational education can logically and effec- 
tively assume. The coordinator can then proceed to specific str^tegi^s for 
planning and implementing industry services programs. 

The handbook may be used in total or in parts, depending upon the 
reader's previous experience with specific concepts or depending upon 
the particular interest or need at any given time. The broad base of infor- 
mation presented, along with the specific strategies, are by no means 
comprehensive and should not be interpreted as limiting. Rather, they 
should be viewed as '^interest generating" and used as a springboard for 
customized and creative ideas and solutions to specific problems in indi- 
vidual situations. When working together to improve the "quality of life" 
for a -community, the key actors should be limited only by the range of 
their innovative abilities to create solutions 

Section I outlines the economic development and job creation process 
^and emphasizes Jhe importance of vocational education's involvement as 
a ^service institution to both of its client groups: students, (potential 
employees) and employers. The roles of vocational education and other 
principle actors are identified, and the benefits of economic development 
to the general citizehry and participating groups are presented. Section I 
also highlights the political aspects of the economic development climate. 
The concept of service to clients is expanded and operationalized. 

Section II develops the teamwork approacii to the economic develop- 
ment and adapts change theory into action plannipg. This s^tion deils 
with assessment of economic development needs, model descriptions and 
identification of models. Strategies for joining the economic development 
team or for putting a team together are presented^ along with a profile of a 
linking agent. 
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Section III goes into the basic ingredients of putting a'$pecial services 
program together from beginning to end. Included are parts on contrac- 
tual agreements, trainee recruitment, capacity building, public relations, 
curriculum' development, instoictor selection, teaching methods; pro- 
gram and tr^irtee' evaluation, pfeh^ement, follow-up and other topics of 
interest to the linking agent. " < 

feectiofi IV highlights sources of funding and technical assistance, 
including federal, state and local resource development. ^ 

Section V is an annotated Ust;of resource.rcadings easily available and 
specifically selected i^ecause of-ttoeir practical usefulness io a vocational 
* educator assuming thg^ role of linking agent. ' ^ 

througHout tho. haijdbook, two major iljj^m^ emerge: service and 
^ teamwork. Settee tp. clients through operative efforts with the private 
sector and otfiers in the community is stressed. In economic terms, voca- 
tional educators supply skilled workers and the private sector buys (hires) 
^their product. In any well-run business, the 'producer must forecast con- 
sumer needs, and then produce the goo<fe a^d^^ervice's demanded in the 
most cost-effective and efficient manner. The analogy !*olds for voca- 
tional education as well. The best service vocational education can pro- ^ 
vide the industry is assessing its needs and then training individuals to 
meet the ne6ds. 

, Unlike a business, however, vocational education has another client 
or customer. That is the individual who wants to be trained for a produc- 
tive and satisfying work'life. Meeting th;i industry needs without sacrific- 
ing the interest of the individual is a challenge which vocatioiial educators 
must face. The handbook provides an insight into the role of vocational 
education that allows it to serve the industry and individual simul- 
taneously to their mutual benefit. 

Successfully assessing and meeting the client needs requires a collab- 
orative effort among many individuals and groups. Since no Oiie group 
can do it alone, a teaifnwoik approach is essential. And when vocational 
education's role in the context of economic development is considered, 
teamwork becomes mandatory. Without teamwork, economic develop- 
ment and job creation will. not happen. The Handbook illustrates and 
outlines the strategies that can be used to improve teamNyork among indi- 
viduals and agencies. It emphasizes how vocational educators can play as 
team members without infringing on other's sensitivities and prerogatives. 



Definition off Tornis 

Agencies refers to all agencies, organizations and groups, public and 
private, with special interests in training and related sei-vices to biisiness 
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. Section I 

ROUE Oi' VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN JOB CREATION 



At 7:30 one August evening on the outskirts of Ponca City, a Small 
town in Oklahoma, classes were just getting started in what looked lilce a 
large old house. In one of the big rooms the personnel director of a rather 
large company was explaining company policy and the wage and benefit 
structure to a group of job seekers; Outside in the atrium, another com-* 
pany official was helping a smaller group of young hopefuls with their 
application blanks. She was explaining the job opportunities at the com- 
pany plant, which was scheduled to start productioii in a few weeks. 

No, this was nqt a scene from an industry recruiting office. It was one 
of the training programs offered by the Special Schools Division of the 
Oklahoma Department of Vocational-Technical Education (Vo-Tech). 
Preparation for the training class described above started several months 
before when Huffy Corporation decided to locate a bicycle manufactur- 
ing plant in Oklahoma At that time, Huffy management entered into an 
agreement with Vo-Tech to train the labor force at or near the site of their 
planned plant in Oklahoma. Subsequently, curriculum specialists. from 
Vo-Tech visited the other Huffy plants^ had a series of meetings with 
plant nlanagers, foremen and workers 4n order to assess specific training 
needs of the new plant. Anned with the information collected, they 
designed a curriculum, a plan of instruction and even an assembly line to 
simulate exact working conditions in the plant, which was already under 
^Construction. A large \iO\xse near the plant was leased and converted intq 
classrooms with active -and willing cooperation from Huffy who con- 
tributed the training materials and some equipment. 

For Ponca City it- would mean at least 1,000 new jobs. The Oklahoma 
economy would be richer by several million doU^s in sales, services and 
related ancillary industries. JPor Vo-Tech, it would mean successful com- 
pletion of yet another project. And, for some 800 Oklahomans it would 
mean well-paying jobs which wouldn't be there, but for the efforts of 
economic development and Vo-Tech. 

' I 
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The scene and the sequence of events described above is repeated 
hundreds of times each year in a number of states where vocational 
educators work shoulder to shoulder with economic development offi- 
cials to increase job opportunities. Methods and key actors may differ 
from state to state, -but they al^ provide training sources to new and 
expanding industries at little Or no cost to the employer. Most states con* 
sider the service as an investment which brings in'handsome dividends in 
temis of new jobs, economic activity and tax revenue. 

Examples of states ajtid commumty investments in training, similar to 
Oklahorpa's, are not difHcult to find. In Maine, the Department of Educa- 
tion's investment inotraining was a part of the deal offered to Pratt and 
.Whitney Aircrafts to establish a plant in Portland. Over ^ thousand people 
employed at the plant are generating nullions of dollars in wages, 
business for the local stores and tax revenue for the local and state 
government. In South Cairolina, Louisiana, ^sconsin, Oregon and other 
states, similar investments are being made by local and state governments 
to attract new industries and businesses. 

Economic development is defined as a planned sequence of programs 
and activities designed to improve the "quality of life" in a region or com- 
munity. It is the pVocess of expanding the productive capacity and 
improving the overall welfare oi tl^e citizens (Dedebur, 1977; p. 5; Winnie, 
1977; p. 139). Economic growth, which usually means an increase in 
employment opportunities and earnings, is a necessary and important 
condition for economic development. However, most economists agree 
that economic growth produces improvements in health and security, 
education, recreational opportunities and a host of tangible and intangible 
qualities that make a community a better place to live and work. Economic 
development and economic growth are used together with the belief that 
if economic growth takes place, economic development will foUow. 

The creatign of new employment opportunities is a central theme of 
all economic development plans or activities. That is why new industries 
and businesses are so intensively sought by states and communities that 
millions of dollars are spent by way of advertisements, recruitment efforts 
and tax incentives every year. All jobs, almost any jobs, are considered^ 
worth competing for. Ho>^ever, the most prized jobs are those that: 

• Pay, at entry-level positions, higher than minimum wage rate; 

• Offer advancement opportunities; 

• Are reasonably ^safe; and 

• Provide satisfaction and rewards to those who work hard for them. 
Such jobs are often in high technology, chemical, machine building and 
other capital-intensive lidustries that require a highly skilled workforce. 

In the United^States, most of the jobs are created by and in the private 
sector. Between 1970 and 1979; non-agricultural private-sector jobs 
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increased at the average rate of 1 .5 million jobs a year. The corresponding 
rate for the public sector was only about 300,000 jobs a year (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1980). Also, between 1975 and 1979 the growth rate of new 
job creation has been significantly higher in the private sector, (IS^ercent 
as compared with ^ix percent in the public sector). This is one of the 
reasons that almost all economic development efforts are concentrated in 
the private sector. <^ 

Please note: Fewal, state and local investment's in planning and. 
preparing for economic development include building and improving the 
infrastructure (roads, communications, water and sewage treatment 
plants, etc.) and research. The Economic Development Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce has granted billions of dollars to state 
and local governments to "prepare" them for economic growth and 
development. The Departments of Agriculture, Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), Education, Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA), and Energy'^are some of the other departments and agencies which 
grant funds for building and improving infrastructure. These investments, 
including the matching funds from state and local budgets, are considered 
support for economic development. 

It has been estimated tfiat a dollar invested in manufacturing 
generates approximately 14 dollar^, worth of additional investments and 
services in a community. Additional' investments include ancillary indus- 
tries and services, services to the Workforce, wholesale and retail busi- 
nesses and public sector-jobs such as teachers, policemen, and firemen. 
Because of the greater effect on local and state economies, competition is 
concentrated on manufacturing plants rather than on business establish- 
ments. And they call it economic development. 
/ 

Effects off iEconomlc Dovolopmont 

New jobs, higher inconfe for the individuals and higher tax revenues 
for the local and state governments .are the most obviou? effects of 
economic development. Higher taxes for the local and state government 
. usually mean improved services that make livihg in the community better— 
essentially improved quality of life. If there were no other constraints, a 
community that offered better qi^ality of life would attract more 
businesses and industries, and thus more jobs, creating arx ever expanding 
ctrcle of jobs and community services. Figure 1-2 illustrates a simple 
modePof interrelationship of Job creation, community services, ancl 
economic development. In real life, economic development is neither so 
simple nor so easy. An industry or a business does not locate its plant 
because of "conducive environment" only. Other important factors such 
as market |dema;id) and the access to the production needs (land and raw 
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Figur* M. A Simple Economic Dovelopment Modal 
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materials, energy, finance, labor, etc.) set lin.its ovi expansion. Other 
limiting factors on the growth of an area are the physical capacity of 
infrastructure {land usage, water aiid sewage plants, buildings, etc.) and 
ti^e social problems associated with population increase, often a conse* 
quence of economic growth. For example, some are growing so fast that 
the expansion of services has not been able to keep pace with the popula- 
tion increase. The lag between services and the demand on them by the 
larger population has created an enyionment in which not every company 
would likelto locate a new plant. 

Ihm Politics of Economic Dovolopmont 

Economic development is both an economic and a political process, 
which involves practically eyery facet of a community. Economic 
development decisions affect the daily lives of people in and around the 
conlmunity. Choices between manufacturing industries or commercial 
development, downtown renovation or suburban development, houses or 
factories,." large firms or small firms, attraction of new business or 
strengthening existing industries are alternatives that are very political in 
nature. They are made by an established political process deeply rooted in 
the tradition of the area. Despite seeming differences however, the political 
process is essentially democratic at the state or local level. Since the 
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choice to create new jobs requires considerable investments by the com- 
munity in improving facilities that are attractive to industries, the political 
system sometimes fails to respond, thus constraining the economic 
development efforts. On the other hand, a political system that encour- 
ages economic development is very attractive to industry. Communities 
that have built a political constituency for economic development have 
benefited by attracting new industries and businesses. . 

The competition for new jobs among communities and states is very 
keen, because the number of new jobs created each year is limited due to 
market and economic conditions. Sometimes, even after the best efforts 
of all concerned, a community or a state can do no more than substitute its 
own employment with another community's unemployment. However, 
in the spirit of free enterprise, those involved in economic development 
do bid against others and offer competitive advantages to industries that 
are willing to locate within their jurisdictions. 

In the highly competitive market of industry recruitment, states do 
not hesitate to use their political muscle. It is not uncommon to hear or 
read about a governor visiting a large corporation headquarters or er*'^r- 
taining industry executives in the gubernatorial mansion^' State and local 
'legislatures express their appreciation of a new busine^js or industry by 
offering tax abatements and remissions or by offering facilities and 
financing at substantially lower than market rates. In exchange fcTr jobs, 
states offer considerable tax'and financial advantages to new industries. 
Wherever the bargain has been struck, both the industry and the state 
come out ahead— higher profits for the industry and more jobs for the 
state's citizens. > 

Training and Vocational Education ^ 

The conipetition for industries among states and communities is such 
that the range of financial incentives to new industries has become more 
or less standardized throughout the country. According to ah annual 
survey of all fifty states published in Industrial Development, at least 46 
states had some system of offering local and state tax exemptions to new 
and expanding industries in 1979. ^n addition, 46 states (not necessarily 
the same states that offered tax ejcemptions) offered city or county 
revenue bond financing to aid industries. From this survey result, it 
seems that the practice of offering financial and tax abatement aid to pew 
industry is fairly widespread among states. (Industrial development, 
1980; pp. 4-5). Some states even offer to match the tax and financial incen- 
tives of any competitive state, if the industry would agree to locate a plant 
within their boundaries. However^ industry training is the area where 
competition is now increasing. Many states have found, (and have used 
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\ the knowledge to their advantage) that industry attracted to com- 
\ munities where suitably trained manpower is available at competitive 

wages, and routinely offer training assistance to new and expanding 
X industries. The availability of trained workforces has acquired greater 
importance because of the current shortage of skilled workers in metal ^ 
trades and high technology occupations. The quality and the extent of 
draining, however, differs considerably from state to state and depends 
s largely on how the service is delivered and who delivers it. Not surpris- 
ingly, .vocational education plays a role in the delivery of training service 
in most states. 

Some states depend on vocational education agencies and institutions 
to plan, design, and deliver training services to client industries while 
others only use vocational education facilities such as schools, machine 
shops and labs. Whatever the level of participation, vocational education 
does assist economic development and new job creation. 

In states and communitit.. '»re vocational education plays a more 
direct role in economic devv h • ,i^.K, vocational education representatives 
are included irfthe "marketing, leams that recruit industries. Vocational 
educators are included becauseit is considered necessary to assure indus* 
try that training service will be provided whenever needed. Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina are among the states which use voca- 
. tional educators as "sales" team members while on industry recruiting 
miSsiQns. Battle Creek, Michigan and Sedalia, Missouri are examples of 
^ communities where vocational education is used as an incentive for the 
industry to locate within their jurisdictions. 

In states and communities where vocational education does not play 
a direct role in marketing, it assists the^onomic development efforts by 
providing the pre-employment and classroom training to industrial 
. clients. Louisiana and Tennessee are two such states where the depart- 
ment of economic development assure training service to industrial clients 
using their own personnel and resources. However, in most cases, the . , 
vocationar education institutions provide the support network that is 
essential for delivery of training services. 

Existing Industry Ssrvlcs 

^ Retention of existing jobs is another way vocational education is help- 
ing economic development. While the competition for new industry^ 
plants and businesses is as fierce as ever, states have started re^zing the 
necessity to retain their existing industries. Work done by David Birch 
(Birch, 1979) and other economists suggests that job creation due to new 
plants or relocation of industrial plants is small as compared with the new 
jobs created through expansion of existing industries. When offered: 
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, special services, many companies contemplating relocation elsewhere 
can be dissuaded from doing so. This has been- demonstrated successful 
by many communities, such as Miami County in Ohio and Portage County 
in Wivsconsin. 

Providing adequate services to businesses and industries pays 
dividends in terms of retainedjobs. Vocational education and training is 
one of the most important services offered by communities to the existing 
industries. Many vocational institutions and some states (Oklahoma, for 
example) have recently appointed existing industry coordinators to 
streamline the delivery of training service to industry. Almost all suc- 
cessful programs (see examples in the Appendix^ of service to existing 
industry exhibit a close linkage between vocational education, com- 
munity colleges andlhe state and local economic development agencies. 

Small Buslirass Asslstanca 

Small business development is an area of ecouomic development that 
has promise of becoming important for creating new jobs. At this time not 
many economic development agencies provide adequate services to small 
businesses or to1he self-employed person. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration and Minority-Business Enterprises are the two federal agencies 
that provide such support. Some states have started support-services to 
assist small businesses to survive their initial two years, which are the 
most .difficult. Community colleges and more- recently vocational-tech- 
nical institutions have started ^training services for the benefit of small 
businesses. The Small Business Encouragement and Rescue Programs in 
Westchester, New York and Hostos Community College Minority Small 
Business Assistance Progr'^tri in Bronx, New York Te two such programs 
that help small business to survive. Staples, Minnesota offers vocational 
programs to. high school and post-secondary students training theni to be 
small business owiiers or operators. So far, the small business programs 
are few, but highly^uccessful. . 

Advantagai of EcohPmic Davalopmant 
to Vooatlonal Bduoatibn ' , 

There are a number of advantages economic development programs 
can offer vocational education. They iiiclude: 

!• Given the mission of vocational education to train youths and adults 
for gainful employment in existing or expected job opportunities a. 
logical extension of the mission is to help increase the number and 
"quality of job opportunities for vocational students. The latter is espe- 
cially true in are>iS where job opportunities are liniited due to eco- 
nomic or social reasons. ^ 
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2. Increasing the total number of jobs will h^lp vocational institutions to 
place more students. 

3. Participation in economic development efforts will make vocational 
institutions niore responsive to labor market demands. 

4. Since the introduction of new industries in a community generally 
brings in new technology, participation wil! afford vocational education 
an opportunity to keep current with the changes in the workforce. 

5. Participation in the economic development effort is a politically 
sound effort. It helps to create a constituency for vocational educators 
among the business community and the economic develoment agen- 
cies, which generally fare well in state .^nd local government. 

6. Participation in economic development helps the on-going vocational 
programs since the capacity to deliver services for industry can also 
be used to support existing in-school programs. 

7. Participation in economic development increases coordination and 
-cooperation with other state and local agencies. This builds better 

relations within state and local government and within communities. 

8. Participation in economic development efforts builds a bettcf i^age 
(. for vocational education and boosts its prestige in the community. 

Principal Actors 

An amazing number of individuals, agencies, and organizations are 
included and must work cooperatively to ^make an impact on the 
economic growth or a community or a state. The degree of success in 
economic development 55 directly proportioned to the degree of coordina- 
tion among the myolved agencies in a state or community. The following 
is'only a partial list of principal actors in the arena of economic development. 

!• Governor and State LegislatQrs * 

As chief executive of ,a state, the Governor play^ a leading role in the 
economic development efforts. The Governor is principal salesperson 
' for the state and will not hesitate to use the position to influence the 
decisions of a corporate management. Although it may be possible to" 
have economic development without the Governor's active support, 
the chipf executive's participation makes the task much easier. 

Support from the state legislators is one of the key elements of the 
"economic development climate" so essential for successful job crea- 
tion and development. Tax and financial incentive packages and liberal 
budgets for economic development and training programs will not be 
possible without the backing of state legislators. 
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2. state and Local Economic Development Agencies ^ 
Each state has at least one state-level agency providing leadership for 
economic development. The agency may be a department of the state 
government or a division in the governor's office. In either case, one 
of the major functions of the agency is to coordinate development 
efforts between state and local agencies. Other functions include 
research, planning and promotion oi* business and industry in the 
state. At the local level, the Economic development function is per- 
formed by a large variety of agencies both in public and private sectors. * 

3. Chambers of Commerce and Employer Organizations 

Business and industry organizations such as the National Association 
of Manufacturers, other trade associations, banks and utility com- 
panies have a vested interest in the development of their communi- 
ties and states. Consequently, they work diligently for economic 
development and job creation. - 

4. Vocational Education ^ 

Although the role of vocational education in economic development 
is less well-defined in most states than that of individuals and agencies 
listed in the preceding sections, more and more states are finding it 
profitable, in terms of >economic development results, to utilize voca- 
tional institutions and personnel. States such as Georgia, Florida, South 
Carolina and Oklahoma have established Industry training programs 
^that are designed to serve the training needs of new and expanding 
industries. In these states vocational and technical schools, commu- 
nity and technical colleges and vocational skill centers piay a signifi- 
cant role in promoting economic development and attracting hew 
business'and industry to their communities. 

■ ■ ■ . / 
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Section II 

PREPARINQ POR INVOLVEMENT 
IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



As the preceding section emphasizes,* successful economic develop- 
ment programs cannotDe planned or implemented in isolation. Even fn 
places where an organization is given a lead role, no singfe agency, indi- 
vidual state or community can effectively plan or create effective fcondi- 
lions for job creation or economic development in isolation. A wriety of 
public and private agehcies, individuals and employers must work as a 
well-disciplined team to generate conditions wljere economic develop- 
ment can take place. This section will explore the process of planning for 
economic development and will examine what role vocational education 
can play in fostering the pace of economic development in a community 
or state. Figure II-l presents the plan for organizing for economic develop- 
ment as described in this paper. 

CcMtlns an Economlo Davalopmant Cllmata 

; One of the most important steps in planning for Economic develop- 
ment is to establish an economic development climate in the state or com- 
munity. A positive climate implies a stable political system, reasonable 
assurance to employersrthat they will be able to operate their businesses^ 
and industries without hinderance or undue harrassment by governmental 
agencies and individuals. It does not, however, imply that businesses or 
industries will be freed from their financial obligations or environmental 
and health regulatory requirements. Essentially, the economic develop- 
ment climate is an invitation to* industry to be equal ^rtners in the 
development of the' state and.the.community, with all the privileges and 
obligations thereof. 

A location can have a negative economtc development climate just as^ 
it can. have a positive climate. A recent article in the Washington Post 
(August 16, 1981); cited a survey of business attitudes in the District of 
Columbia. The survey found that many firms believe that the sales advan- 
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Flflurt IM. Organizing for Economic OovolopmMit 
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Prevailing- Condittons 
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Economic Development Climate 
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Employer Orgai^tions c « 
Elected Officials 
Labpc/Manaoement dooperation 
Other Concerned individuals 
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Planning 
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tages of ,11 strong District market are outweij^ed.by the liabilities of ''high 
rents and taxeii burdensome regulations, parking shortages/ excessive 
workmen's compensation costs and an 'antibusiness attitude' in the 
city gpyernm^t/' . ^ 

Oneflctor which economic developmenfp^aim 
change is . the.poUti^ Howeyeri the support of state and local 

Readership is Essential jFor any successtul attempt at 'economic develop* 
ment PoUticid leadm'^cani and do/ majbr role in assuring that the 
relevant' public sector agencies work together toward economic develop- 
ment as a conunon goal. 'Their budgetary and taxation policies seAd out sig- 
nals to both industrial and governmental agencies signifying their interest 
in economic development; The Ifirst step, therefore* for .anyone to launch 
an economic developmc^^ develop a constituency and win the r 

supiport of politick leiidership^ at the state and local level , 

The extent to which key actors work together towards the conmion 
goal of economic development determines the degree of success they are 
likely to achieve, Coordinating, committees, intra- and inter-govemment 
planrong committees for economic development, inter-agency staff detailing 
and eieeciitive direction are some of the methods used by state and local, 
governments to break down bureaucratic barriers and to convince public 
and private agencies to work together for economic development. 

Vocational educators. have a vested interest in being^involved in the' 
economic development planning and implementation. The interest, of 
course, is their professional obligation to current and potential vocational 
.education students. Every student of vocational education must be 
assured of a reasonable job opportunity at the completion of training. This 
commitment ifenoaihs an empty promise when the number of graduates 
far exceeds.the itvailable job opportunities^ However, improved economic 
activity opens up new job oppo^nities, thereby increasing the rate of job 
placement of vocational students. Economic development also allows 
vocational educaton^ to extend vocational services to out-of-school youths 
and adults. . 

. The private sector's active participation in the early planning stages of 
economic development is, critical for ttie achievement of significant 
results./rhe,priyate S4^q^^ niore willing to invest its time and resources 
if it'has, participate ih planning and pqliqf formulation. Valuable support 
(:an be acqiiijrcxi tiy inviting tiiie private sector to coodination and planning 
meetings foYs economic development. 

J>«v»lo|itn9 A;lllMion 

Jlkt development of a mission or an overall long-range goal fpr the 
statg^ conununity to achieve is an important-part of creating a positive 
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economic development climate. The mission could be in*terms of {1) rais- 
ing the per capita income of the citizens; (2) bringing about a diversifica- 

' .tion of economic activity within thfe area by encouraging new types of 
industries, and businesses, and/or; (3) improving the quality of life by 
increasing cxpcncUtures for social services, education and recreational 
activities. In terms of actual results, each of the three niisslpns results in a 
heahhier and more diverse econc^my, with more job opportunities, better 
income, more taxes, for the state and local governments and thus more 
funds to improve social services, education and recreational facilities* 
\yhatever the mission, the support of citizens in general and state and 
conmiuhity leadership in particular must be won. It should gain a concen- 

^ avA to beeome/ll^mobiluing fo the area. 
\ Legislative support for^tKe n^^^^ essential, but it 

certainlyican help to convince different agencies and organizations to 
adopt :ffae million. However, neither legislation nor regulation and ^ 
enforcement will change prevailing attitudes, and economic development 
will not be achieved unless attitudes change. That is the compelling 
reason^ for wiiiiilng general support for \he mission from the leaders and 
citizens of the states and communities. Change in attitudes can be 
brought about through education which has an impact on public opinion. 
A highly targeted media campaign is an effective strategy. Commitment 
of leadership, rather than legislative mandates, achieves far better resuhs 
in winning*sut>port for ecpnomic development, job creation and training. 

A relevant nfiiss^n for vocational education will be a better and more 
flexible service to existing and new industries. In order to incorporate the 
mission Vinto classroom programs, the support of the school board 
^members and the craft and general advisory committees must be won. As 
with the private^ sector, the merpbers of the board and of advisory com- 
mittees must be involved in the early planning stages. Approached this 
way, most members will be willing to support the allocation of resources 
towards economic development efforts. 

Vocational education's mission of service to both students and indus- 
try must ^phasized. It underlines vocational education's legislative 
mandate to traui youths ai^ adults for "existing and expected job oppor- 
tunities." At tlie same time, the niission of service highlights vocational 
education's important role in maintaining the economic health of the 
countiy. By providing service to the industry and business, some of the 
imbalance in the supply <and demand of highly trained workers could be 
corrected, fesuhing in overall efficiency and increased productivity. By 
encoura^g a mission of service to industry among vocational educators at 
all levels^ the economic role of. vocational education can be increased in 
importance without sacriHcing the social role (service to students, promo* 
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tion of social equaUty, etc.). It can iSfe accomplished by the commitment and 
dedication of leadership both in and cut of vocational edUcation systems. 

Organizing for Economic Dovolopmont 

All states, and. some cities have established agencies for economic 
development planning and The organization of these agen- 

cies is one of three t^esr lme agency, staff agency or autonomous agency, 
line Agency-::^ ecpnomic deyelopment department under a smgle 
administe^pr wlio^; in a state or a depart- 

ihent chief :i^^^ be better coor- 

diiiated v^t^^^^ from key policy 

makers.il/als^^ state and lodd depart- 

.menfs l^^^ the Budget dojU^ 

re^qnsibl^^ 
mlm^lgen 

Ind: ^hMig^iv^^^ l^i^y^^ 

Autpii^ 

lK>d^ v^^^ 

officer, f j^siboardlo^ usually cqiiiposea of ^ 

eraigov^riimentai ag^^^^ k few private sectprregr^ 
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tives nominated by the governor or mayor. This type of organization 

is generally less vulnerable to political pressure and change, but may 

be more remote from the chief policymakers. 

Any one of the three types of organizations can be adapted to lead the 
economic development effort in a state or local community. The final 
selection should depend on political realities and prevailing conditions. 
Whatever the final selection, the agency will need to be provided with an 
adequate budget and sufficient personnel to plan and implement effective 
economic development programs. 

Three major functions of economic development are performed, 
either by the agency designated to do so, or by sharing among the state 
and local agencies. The three functions are planning, marketing and training. 

Economic development planning involves an assessment of state and 
community needs, the study of existing conditions in different parts of 
the state, and the setting of targets within the framework of the overall 
economic goals of the state cr community. The function of planning may 
be entrusted to an agency other than the one responsible for implement- 
ing the plans, but close working relationships between planning and 
implementation must exist if effective results are to be obtained. 

The economic development program implementation function can be 
called marketing because it involves "selling" the state or the community 
to the businesses and industries in order to increase the pace of new 
investments. Successful economic developers provide the following serv- 
ices to their clients: 

• Information about states and communities; 

• As.sistance in the selection of suitable sites for plant location; 

• Assistance to communities to prepare for new industrial plant locations; 

• Assistance in obtaining necessaiy licenses, permits and clearance 
from regulatory agencies; 

• Assistance in preparing financial packages— loans, bonds, etc.; 

• Ac ting as liaison between new industries and communities; 

• Acting as liaison with existing industry to provide services similar 
to those to nevy industries. 

Industry training essentially a guarantee to a prospective business 
or industrial client that a trained work force will be made available to the 
industry at little or no cost to the latter. In some states this function is per- 
formed by the development agency; in others, it is delegated to the voca- 
tional education agency. 

idantiffying Moddls of Industry Training Programs 

Once you have studied the political and administrative structure vis a 
vis economic development in the state or community, you may want to 
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study some models that would best fit your needs. Models in this section 
relate to industry training programs only and im.ply the existence of an 
economic development program either already in place or in an advanced 
planning stage. Close coordination between economic development and 
industry training programs is also implied. The models described in the 
following paragraphs are a classification of existing industry training pi'o- 
grams based on the prevalent^ystem of administration and governance of 
vocational education. Your situation may not match with any of the 
models, in which case you will have to develop or adapt your own sys- 
tem. In any case, a knowledge of what exists gives you an opportunity to 
concentrate on a strategy best suited to your needs. 

Thejclassification method used to identify the four models determines 
when, but not who, the following important functions are performed: 

• Initial contact with prospective clients and assessment of their needs; 

• Design of a training program; 

• Planning and delivery including space, instructors and training 
materials; 

• Evaluation and monitoring. 

Although possible combinations of the four functions could result in a 
fairly large number of models, in reality only four types of programs were 
found to be successful. Over fifty programs were identified by the 
research program at the AVA, and seventeen of the programs were 
studied in detail. Case studies of the seventeen programs will be pub- 
lished by the AVA: Brief summaries may be examined in appendix B. The 
four models are described in the following terms: 

1. the State Control and Delivery Model. 

One or more of the State agencies (vocational education may or may 
not be one of them) cooilinate, design, deliver, and evaluate the 
industry training service. In most cases only state funds are used to 
support the training programs which include selection of training 
sites, contracting with the clients, hiring instructors and purchasing 
or leasing training equipment. In some states, local vocational educa- 
tion institutions make their facilities and equipment availably and/or 
participate in the delivery of training services. Responsibility in every 
case, however, remains with the state agency (s). 

Some of the agencies that deliver services in this classification are 
economic development agencies, community college boards, com- 
merce, higher education, and, of course, vocational education. Some of 
the states that follow this pattern are Alabama, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and South Carolina. 

2. State and Local Partnership ModeL 

In some states industry training has evolved as a partnership between 
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state agencies and local educational institutions. The distribution of 
function could vary, but more common practice is in the following 
pattern: The state agency is responsible for establishing the first con- 
tacts with the prospective clients, assessing their needs and sometimes 
designing the training program. More often, however, after the initial 
commitment is made by the client industry, the center of activity 
shifts to the educational institution nearest to proposed location of 
new plant or business. All other functions are performed at the local 
level with only advisory or technical assistance from the state agency. 
Funding and the responsibility for industry training is based at the 
state agency and the local institution. Mississippi is probably the most 
outstanding example of this system of industry training programs. 

3. Local Control and Delivery Model. 

Local institutions in some states play a dominant role in designing and 
delivering industry training programs. All important functions are 
performed at the local level. State vocational or other agencies may 
provide some advisory or technical assistance and may share some of 
the costs. Responsibility from the initial contacts to the delivery of 
service rests wholly at the local level. The institutions may be com- 
munity colleges, area vocational schools or a combination of both. 
More often, the institutions work in consortium with the local cham- 
ber of commerce or some other private sector economic development 
group or organization. 

A number of communities in the country follow this pattern. 
Some of the more notable examples are Sedalia, Missouri; Battle 
Creek, Michigan; and Upper Valley Joint Vocational School District 
in Ohio. 

4. Special Programs ModeL 

These are ^ ams that defy classification because they deal with 
specific poj - ,ions, (American Indians in the Northwest), or with ad 
hoc situations, (Essex, Connecticut). There is no set pattern to these 
programs and they are designed and executed in a variety of ways, 
though usually a combination of state and local agencies share 
responsibility. Examples of such programs are scattered throughout 
the country. 

Advantages off the 

Teamwork Approach to Industry Training 

Understanding of available resources and the potential of their com- 
bined strengths is one advantage of the teamwork approach to economic 
development and to training. 
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[ :^h^inQ^ and local groups, agencies and 

brgaiii^'tion^^^ on industry training is 

ccOE^usliig,^^^^^^ coordination and cooperation 

%amonjg^^^ to assess and utilize their 

^iiwteili^ for the coriimon goal pif spjecial training programs for employers. 

Effidiracy^ of the teamwork 

approachv'bupliM^ of services creates an unnecessary drain on declin- 
ingaej^ources 'leaving a?largei area of need unfulfilled! For example, as 
Figurie 11-2 illustrates, a community coUisge, a vocational school, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Small Business Administration (SBA] and 
others.may each offer courses to help the small business owner m book- 
keeping, but hpheiiifi^t^^ owner with time and money manage- 
ment or appropriate pricing of services to stay in business. In Figure II-2, 
the large cijrcle represents all needs requiring services; the small circles 
represent needs being met by services offered by existing organizations; 
and the dark area represents heeds which are not yet being met by exist- 
ing agencies. Elimination of duplication would free available resources to 
fill in the gaps in the services offered. 

Figurt 11-2. Services Needed, Services Offered, and Unmet Needs 
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Accessibility to training so that no special groups needing training are 
overlooked is a third advantage of teamwork. Teamwork helps eliminate 
the possibility that whole groups of potential trainees could be missed by 
every agency, for example, upgrading and retraining of the present work 
force or displaced homemakers. 

Flexibility in the teamwork approach allows team members to do 
what they do best while making the best use of strengths of each group. 
This makes it easier to plan the most appropriate training program for tfie 
ultimate user. 

For the teamwork approach to be effective, one must accept that no 
agency has the perfect system, but each has something to offer. Consider 
the following "givens:" , 

• Each has a role to play in training; 

• No one can do the job alone; 

• Each has a variety of goals and objectives to meet, some common to 
the team as a whole, others unique; 

• Each has its own set of regulations to follow; and 

• Coordination is possible. 

Teamwork requires change. People and agencies often resist 
change, preferring the status quo over the unknown, even when prob- 
lems are obvious. Therefore, to become an effective team member, one 
must also become an effective change agent. The basic principles of the 
change process and the primary roles of the change agent must be under- 
stood. The change process and the linking process must be viewed from 
the vantage point of those who are changing, as well as from the vantage 
point of the change agent. 

The Change Process 

The change process begins with the emergence of a problem. The 
problem is identified and a decision to do something about the problem is 
made. Som^ form of needs analysis is performed. A variety of solutions 
are found, one or more are selected, and a plan is developed and imple- 
mented. The last step is evaluation, after which the problem is either solved 
or the process begins again. 

Primary Roiss of A Linking Agent 

A linking agent can act in any or all of four primary roles: catalyst, 
solution giver, planner/facilitator and/or resource linker (Havelock, 1973; 
pp. 8-9). 

As a catalyst, the linking agent strives to stimulate interest in changing 
present practices; encourage community involvement in exploration of 
alternatives and their feelings toward each alternative; overcome the iner- 
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tia to maintain status quo; prod the system to be less 'jomplacent; start 
working bn problems: and encourage those who attempt to change. 

In the role of solution giver, the linking agent endeavors to solicit ideas 
from many different sources; provide information about what aUerna- 
tives are possible; df^velop solutions to specific problems; determine 
when and how to offer them; and help the clients adapt the solutions to 
their needs. 

As a planner/ facilitator, the linking agent assists the clients, as well as 
other personnel involved in the training program, in recognizing and 
defining needs; diagnosing problems; setting objectives; acquiring 
resources; creating solutions; adapting and implementing solutions; and 
evaluating progress. 

The (ole of resource linker requires bringing people and agencies 
together to aid communication, negotiation and collaboration; finding and 
f naking the best use of resources inside and outside of each organization's 
system; and managing influence and utilizing power. 

These primary roles are not mutually exclusive, and can be per- 
formed at the same time. The linking agent can be an insider or an out- 
sider. When working within an organization, the agent can be "line" or 
"staff" and can work from above or bel'^^v. However, working from 
below requires more skill. The key is unaerstanding the process, the 
points of leverage, the most efficient channels and the best times, places 
and circumstances. 

Profilo off a Linking Agent 

The f'^ulowing is a profile of a linking agent who would bring about 
change by persuading agencies and individuals to link together for 
economic development. 

Ideally the vocational educator who plays the role of linking agent in 
the process of economic development and job creation will be a person in 
a full-time position with a title indicative of the duties performed such as 
Industrial Education Liaison," Business and Industry Coordinator or 
Educational Liaison for Economic Development. However, the linking 
agent function may be filled by the Director of Vocational Education Pro- 
grams, by administrators with responsibilities more than vocational 
educatic or by teachers, particularly in small systems. 

The following characteristics have been ascribed to vocational edu- 
cators who have become successful linking agents in industry services 
programs: self-confident, innovative, cooperative, understanding, dedi- 
cated, respectful, enthusiastic, empathetic, responsible, bipartisan, serv- 
ice-oriented, self-starting, multifaceted, patient, realistic, flexible, helpful 
and tolerant. 




To assume the roles of linking agent, siich as catalyst, solution giver, 
planner/facilitator, and/or resource linker, one must have acquired the 
following skills: 

Leadership skills, including administrative and coordinative skills 
necessary to assume and delegate responsibility, maintain open channels 
of communication and insiill feelings of trust among the key actors. 

Broad knowledge base which includesjl) an understanding of the 
entire economic development process and the roles of all of the key actors, 
including the role vocational education can play; (2) an understanding of 
the bureaucratic process and an awareness as to sources of information, 
equipment, materials, instructors, funds and other resources essential to a 
successful program; (3) an understanding of the strengths, weaknesses 
and constraints of each organization involved in training, including voca- 
tional education and business and industry; and (4) planning, implemen- 
tation and evaluation strategies. 

Public relation skills to use in (1) dealing with the media; (2) 
meeting with prospective industry to sell the community; (3) meeting 
with existing industry to sell the industrial services program; (4) dealing 
with other agencies offering training and/oi resources; (5) selling the idea 
of industry semces to other school personnel, civic organizations and the 
community at large; and (6) proving that the program is successful and 
convincing others that it should be continued and even expanded. Of 
course, each situation demands individualized promotional materials. 

Public relations is only .one of the many activities with which a suc- 
cessful Unking agent must beconxe involved. Figure 11-3 is an example of a 
schedule for a week in the life of a linking agent. It is a composite of activ- 
ities either described or attended during the model site visits JlVhile every 
linking agent will not be involved in every activity listed, the schedule 
does give one an idea of the diversity and complexity of the job. 

Vocational educators face several problems which result from the 
relative newness of the linking agent role and the ambigii^y related to it. 
They have no clear source of identity and even the job title is far from 
standard. The work is varied and complex. Supervisors do not know how 
to evaluate performance. They are unique among professionals con- 
cerned with economic development in that they are: 

1. Looking at the community decision-making process from a human 
resource development perspective; 

2. Concerned with the structure or organization by which the com- 
munity locks* at problems and makes decisions; 

3. Knowledgeable about training methods and procedures but not 
necessarily extremely cognizant of economic development principles 
and practices; 
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Figure A Week in the Life of a Uniting Agent 



Monday 

AM Briefing with superintendent of schools and vocational director 
* Meet with company interested in training for supervisors 
Submit budget revision request for program extension. 

PM Lunch with the Councii for Meeting Employment Needs 

Mett with Comprehensive Employment And Training Act (CETA) 
director to jointly answer a Request for Proposal (RFP) 
Dinner with development team and industrial prospect 

Tuesday 

AM Meet with sUte officials and submit proposal for a retraining pro- 
gram for an existing industry 

PM Lunch with state director of vocational educaticn 

Meet with State Board of Nursing regarding certification for a non- 
traditior^al course for Licensed Practical Nurses 

Wednesday 

AM Breakfast with executives from area chambers of commerce, utilities, 
and transportation companies 
Monitor and offer help to in-plant training program 
Meet with an Instructor of in*plant training program to help with 
lessen plans and instructional methods needed to clarify presentations 

PM Luncheon with Rotarians including a short presentation 
Meet with training supervisor to plan training program 
Meet with a newspaper reporter doing an article about one of the 
short-term programs for special populations, 

Thursday ** 

AM Breakfast with a state senator regarding commitments of the 
iegislatu'e toward a policy of offering training for any need. 
Prepare presentation for school board meeting. 

PM Meet with chamber executive and Small Business Administration 
representative to plan workshops for small business owners. 
Meet with ln*plant instructor and training supervisor to revise a train* 
Ing program that Is not operating at Its fullest potential. 
Attend school board meeting. 

FrWay 

an; Staff meeting with teachers, m^dla specialists, curriculum- devel- 
opers, and ether sta/f to mutually update each other on status of 
ongoing and upcoming programs. ^ 
Lurxh and working meeting with union officials to work out contract 
details to allow training to union members, accommodating the 
system of bidding for lobs and seniority. 

FM Meet Committee of the local Association of Manufacturers to begin 
to develop a plan for collaboration with the tradd association. 
Sit in at a craft advisory mdeting for the machine trades as they begin 
to work out a strategy to meet Industry's needs for these'hard-to-fiil Jobs. 
Develop a survey to aid in evaluating pre^mpioyment training programs. 
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4. Con^ern^d with the process by vyhich the community defines prob- 
lems, sets goals, examines alternatives and takes action; and, 

5. Concerned with the way the community uses all technical informa- 
tion available^ 

Action Plans ^ 

The process pf linking vocational education and economic develop- 
ment consists of two phases-and six step3 (see Figure 11-4). The first phase 
involves building support for an industrial services program and includes 
V^three steps: (1) assess the existing situation; (2) develop a vision of the 
ideal situation; and (3) develop ."Strategies to move toward the vision. 
These are accomplished in cooperation with all organizations with a 
vested interest in trailing aspects of economic development. The second 
phase invjDlves the actual delivery of tjie services and includes three addi- 
tional steps: (4) undertake capacity building activities; (5) plan, package, 
and deliver services; and (6) evaluate, fnaintain and improve programs. 
These are accomplished within each organization offering some aspect of 
training services. 

Stop 1: Assiiss the Existing Situation 

« 

'The first -step requires the linking agent to embark on a' personal 
awareness program to learn the terminology and to prepare tor more intense 
involvement Iq the economic development process. The existing situation, 
related to industry training services, must be determined in its entirety, / 
i|;icluding the following: ^ ' ^ 

• The economic devebpment/industrial training model for the state; 

• Analysis of what e^tists in the community in terms of policies, prob- 
lerjis, opportunities an(3 barriers; 

• Procedures, analysis of agency invol/ement;,and,.fonnGl and infor- 
mal power structures. ^ . \ 

The linking agent must establish channels of communication directly 
with local, state and federal agencies and be^in learning the ways that 
each particular bureaucracy operates. At the same time, the linking agent 
must be developing a general awareness of the local situation, first, by 
meeting with the admihistratprs and staff of the educational institution, 
and second, by reading newspapers and reports of economic develop- 
ment groups and Chambers of Commerce in the area. Afte/ intra-institu- 
• tional briefings and meetings, personal contacts should be made with 
officials from labor unions, business and industry, job service agencies, 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) .officials, human 
services, other educational institutions, industry/education councils, civic 
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Figure IM. Six Steps for Linking Vocational Education and 
Economic Development for Special Training Services to Business 
and industry 
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• organizations^ trade associations as weU as elected officios and com- 
^ munity leaders* - - \ ' 

^ Thj* mpetiligs sKotUd be kept general at first while a picture of the 
' existing situalion is developed and the linking agent's counterparts in 
' 'other agencies are identified* An open mind is an asset for the firildng 
ag^nt as the relationships among employers^ vocational educators and 
others offering braining are explored* . > * ' 

Conduc^mg.a ai^rvey is a uS^ fof initiating contact .wifh 

employers, and also for obtaining their" input* as tq their needs ancl syg- 
gesfed solutions to their training needs. This activity can be sponsored by 
. an interagency council or the vocational institution. (See Appendix C for 
an example, of qri ethployrrientirainuig and needs survey.) Both the sur- 
vey and the .membership' of an interagency council will and must' vary' 
with the individual situation. 
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Stop 2: D«v«lop m Vltion off tho fd«al Situation 

After initial contacts are made, the linking agent and his or her count- 
erparts from other agencies should develop a scenario of what could exist 
under tjie best possible conditions. These exploratory meetings should be 
brainstorming sessions out of which a working relationship should 
develop. Including representatives from all parts of the community will 
help create a feeling of ownership among the key actors of the program 
and the community. During the brainstorming, examples of successful 
programs should be noted for fjirther study. 

, Communication channels must be kept open and free-flowing at all 
times. To enhance the chances of this happening, return^U calls, answer 
all correspondence and follow up on all contacts. To further encourage 
communication, follow through on all accepted resppnsibilities, treat all 
contacts fairly and equally and eliminate paperwork as much as possible, 
maintain a cooperative attitude and express a desire to serve rather than - 
an "I know what's best for you" attitude. Meeting individually with each 
agency representative to strengthen relationships and to become a face 
rather than a voice on the phone is the personal dimension on which a 
successful linking agent operates. 

Stop 3? Dovolop Stratoglos to Move Toward the Vision 

Now Khai it is known what exists and what is possible, the next step is 
to develop goals, objectives, methods and strategies to bring the two 
closer together. Again, it is essential that representatives from all groups 
that have a stake in economic development, especially its training 
aspects, are involved throughout. 

Exchanging seats on planning boards and/or advisory committees, 
and establishing an interagency council are useful vehicles for com- 
municating on a formal and regular basis. The linking agent should 
become an active member of an existing council or take steps to initiate a 
council if none exists. When setting iip a council, strategies must be 
developed to accommodate the variety of goals, objectives, regulations 
and evaluation mechanisms of each organization. Boundaries of respon- 
sibilities should be established and each member should strive to stay 
within them. In the initial stages, some short term, obtainable goals 
should be established to provide assurances of success dnd thus guarantee 
positive reinforcement for longer term goals. 

A goal is the condition which the goal-setters want to bring to pass. 
Usually a goal is devised to (1) address a specific problem to be overcome; 
or, (2) fill a void, such as bringing something into existence which was not 



previously the^e. Goals are much like policy statements in that they show 
the direction in which the goal-setters choose to move. They must reflect 
the philosophy of the community's citizens and fit their particular vision 
of what they want their conununity to become. Without this reflection, 
the exercise of specifying goals will be fruitless. ^ 

Objectives make specific the com.ponent actions which will be under- 
taken to move toward cjiosen goals. For example, one of the goals might 
be to "improve industrial training services." Objectives would include: 

• Update existing pre-employment secondary and adult vocational 
programs; 

• Collaborate with employers and agencies to develop new voca- 
tional programs to meet the specific needs of new and existing 
employers; and, 

• improve job information dissemination. 

Objectives must be realistic and achievable. They nuist be specific 
and comprehensible r^or example, if these objectives were given to 
another person to implement, could that person determine what should 
be done?). The objectives should reflect the most imaginative and creative 
thought available to the community. 

When selecting goals and objectives, the needs of the community, as 
well as the related social and economic benefits and costs, must be 
considered. 

When an objective conflicts with another objective or goal, the com- 
munity must choose' among alternatives and eliminate that objective 
which is less important, contributes less toward furthering a goal or sup- 
ports a less important goal. 

Methods and Strategies make the foundation laid by the objectives 
more specific so that projects and programs can be instituted. That is, the 
amouiit, location and timing of achievement anticipated for each objec- 
tive are specified. Resources must be inventoried and con^mitments 
made. Whatever projects are proposed must oe completed in a reasonable 
amount of time and then be matched with (1) available resources; (2) sup- 
plemental resources which can reasonably be expected from the state 
and/or federal government; or (3) other resources diverted from current 
applications to the proposed applications. 

Some methods and strategies for the following objective might include: 

"Collaborate with employers and agencies to develop new vocational 
programs for new and existing employers." 

1. Strategy: Establish a formal structure for communicating with 
employers and agencies. 

Method: Create an interagency council to meet on a regular basis. 
Method: Develop a needs survey and interview guide for use with 
employers and agency personnel. 
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2. Strategy: Develop an inventory of available resources. 

Method: Make contact with appropriate local, state and federal agencies. 
Method: Maintain an up-to-date file of resource people, materials and 
funding sources available from each agency or employer. 

3. Strategy: Offer training services. 

Method: Based on client needs and available resources, develop a list 

of training services which could be delivered. 

Method: Develop a campaign to outline the training services. 

Step 4: Capacity Building Activities 

After developing strategies for improved industrial services, each entity 
must develop planning techniques arid capacity building mechanisms so it 
will be ready to fill its accepted obligations when the time comes. For voca- 
tional education, capacity means physical possibilities, personnel, curricu- 
lum, equipmient, supplies, financial resources and other necessities for suc- 
cessful training services. The vocational educator as a linking agent must 
develop cooperative relationships throughout the organization. Intra-insti- 
tutionaL help will be needed to inventory facilities, equipment, funds, 
expertise, support services, and so forth in the system and can help identify 
those resources made available by the system. This cooperation will be 
essential in maintaining the delivery system for jobs that already exist as 
well as in providing support for the new services that will be offered 
through the institution and the new program. 

When instructors are allowed some authority to respond directly to 
many of industry's needs, and when they are given direct access to the 
employer, they become an invaluable extension of the linking agent's role. 

An active advisory council, representative of the community anc^busi- 
ness and industry, helps a linking agent expand the capacity of an industry 
services program. Again, active involvement breeds a spirit of ownership. 

Step 5: Plan, Package 

and Impiement Specific Projects or Programs 

• Planning, packaging, implementing and evaluating special services to 
business and industry is the heart of a successful program and is covered 
in detail in the next section of this handbook. Included are parts on con- 
tractual agreements, trainee recruitment, capacity building, public rela- 
tions, curriculum development, instructor selection, teaching methods, 
program and trainee evaluation, placement, follow-up and other topics of 
interest to the linking agent. 



Stmp S: Evaluate, Maintain and improva tha Program 

Once an industry services program is operating successfully, the link- 
ing agent's responsibilities turn to maintaining and improving the system. 
Communication channels must remain open, contacts must be renewed 
periodically, employers must be surveyed to ensure their needs continue 
to be met and key actors must be briefed regularly. Formal and mformal 
follow-up studies must be done to assure quality of the programs and as 
an accountability measure. 

The most successful programs have been able to maintain stability 
withm the staff which assures cpnsistent and high quality performance. 
These programs have also set high standards and met them. 

A system of rewards and recognition has proven to be an asset. 
Recc gnizing a job well done ahd publicizing that fact goes a long way 
toward strengthening relationships and assuring that the program is con- 
sidered an essential part of the community's education system. 



Summary 

When planning for involvement in economic development through 
services for business and industry, the linkmg agent should do the following: 

• Help create a positive climate for overall economic development 
within the existing structure; 

• Utilize a teamwork approach to provide services; 

• Develop an action plan 
—analyze existing situation 

—compare with ideal situation ' J 
—develop alternatives to bring the two together ^ 
—build capacity 

—plan and deliver special services 
—evaluate, maintain, and improve program. 



Havelcxrk, R.G. The change agent's guide to innovation in education.Educaiional Technology 
Publications: Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1973. 
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Section III 



PLANNING INDUSTRY TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Some time after your community or state has decided to actively plan 
and work for economic development, the time will come when a business 
or an industry takesyou up on your offer to serve. It may be a new industry 
or an existing industry that is expanding. This section deals with prepar- 
ing you for that moment. We will explore the sequence and procedures of 
setting up training programs and delivering them to the client companies. 

Overall Plan 

One of the first tasks to be performed by a training institution or its 
liaison, when approached by industry or an economic development agency, 
is to develop an initial framework for production and training schedules.* 
This will give a general picture of the total operating process; the tasks to 
be performed, the material and supplies needed, the tools and equipment 
required, the skills and knowledge desired, projections of resources needed, 
job classifications involved, company information, rationale for training, 
and description of the training needs. All should be part of the total plan. 

This plan will help determine the extent to which training can be pro- 
vided by the education agency, and the nature and kind of company 
resources that would be available. The plan will also determine resources 
needed by state and local education agencies in providing services 
industry. The plan, in essence, will provide a blueprint for carrying out 
the training program. 

Among the information needed will be the company history; product 
information; expansion or new site plans; plant organizational and prod- 
uct flow charts; job descriptions; overview of production processes; 
tools, equipment and supplies needed for training; resources available; 
resources needed; numbers of workers needed in each job category; 



*The authors are indebted to Mississippi State University for many of the ideas expressed 
in this section. For further information, we suggest you read Industry Services Leadership 
Development Models, published by Mississippi State University, 1976. 
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workers available in local area; personal characteristics required of pro- 
spective employees; educational level required; levels of competencies 
required of prospective employees; prerequisite skills; and the security, 
stability, comfort and challenge offered by the company to its prospec- 
tive employees. r 

Types of Training Programs and instructional Methods 

In the early stages of planning an industry training program, the train- 
ing administrator and company representative must decide on the type of 
training, the program set-up and the method(s) of instruction. Among the 
most common types of industrial training programs are: 

• Pre-employment— trainees attend instructional classes on their 
ov/n time, usually without compensation, without a firm' commit- 
ment of a job, without obligation to accept a job and without any 
cost to the trainee or the company. • 

• Up-grading— students attend on their own time or in some cases 
on company time. This type of training is usually provided to cur- 
rent employees of a company to up-grade their skills. Quality con- 
trol, expansion, normal growth, or adaptation to technological 
change are all good reasons to offer industry training. The >pro- 
grams are often short-term* with tight target dates and small grqlips 
of trainees. / 

• Post employment— The training is usually conducted in or near 
the company plant but in classrooms and labs separate from the 
regular production facilities. Trainees are |?ired before participating 
in this type of training. *" 

• Apprenticeship— Requires a great commitment on the part ot the 
student and the client company, since this type of training takes 
several years to complete. Usually, the related theoretical instruc- 
tion is provided by the participating educational institution and the 
work experience is provided by the company. 

• Iivpiant or on the job training— Occurs while the 'rainee is 
working, sometimes in production work. Instruction is usually pro- 
vided by an in-plant instructor or a company employee. 

• Entrepreneurial— Provided to existing or aspiring business peo- 
pie, the trainees often need individualized instructional methods to 
solve specific problems. The instructor must have access to a wide 
variety of resources and be available at pdd times. Entrepreneurial 
training is usually suitable only for existing small business owners 
or those who contemplate owning their own small businesses. 

The type of training selected will often dictate the format of the pro- 
gram, which will in turn determine the instructional methods. {See 
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Appendix D). Program formats are group-paced, individual learner-paced 
or a combination of the two. 

Group-paced instruction assumes that all learners need all the infor- 
mation and need to learn all the skills in the curriculum. The methods 
chosen may include demonstration, discussion, performance, lecture and 
recitation. Group-paced instruction is most often used in pre-employment 
and post-employment training and in classroom instruction for appren- 
ticeship programs. 

Learner-paced instruction assumes not all the trainees need all the 
information and do not need to learn all the skills. The learner takes some 
^responsibility for identifying the knowledge and skills needed. The 
methods appropriate for learner-paced instruction include programmed 
self-instruction, independent study, peer training, simulation and perfor- 
mance. Learner-paced instruction is most often used in up-grading, on- 
the-job training or in the lab part of apprenticeship training. 

When choosing instructional methods and types of training, you must 
keep the following factors in mind: 

!• The training must meet the needs of the trainee and conform to com- 
pany specifications; 

2. The training must be in harmony with the resources available so as to 
keep the cost to a minimum; and, 

3* The program must make the best use of instructional time> 

Other considerations must include the complexity and nature of the 
training; elements of time, tools, supplier and equipment; facility 
availability; qualified instrufctois and trainee availability; ^ screening of 
potential trainees; and the availability of instructional materials. 

The types of instructional media selected should compliment and 
support the training method adopted. Types of media include 
audio/visual, simulation, print and visual aids. Many of these require 
special equipment and skills to produce or use. To ensure the smooth 
operation of the instructional program, the .industry training program 
must assist the instructor to become proficient in the use of both methods 
and media. 

Budgets 

The development of a well-organized budget with factual, realistic 
information and data is an essential planning tool. Efficient use of 
resources is in the best interest of any training program. The training 
administrator is usually responsible for budget preparation. The budget is 
reviewed by the client company, the local director or superintendent of 
the training institution, and any federal, state or local agencies providing 
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funds or other support. The cufriculum developers and instructors should 
be consulted for lists of their needs. Final approval must be obtained from 
the funding sources, often the state director of vocational education or the 
director of industrial services. 

The major categories which should be included in the budget are: 

• Cost of facilities— Rent or cost of building or renbvating; utilities, 
including installation requirements; and the cost of meeting Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) and other safety 
and health r^uirements. 

• AJministrative costs— Salaries of administrators and coor- 
dinators; staff travel to visit client and parent companies, visits to 
training sites, and to state and local agencies; testing and counsel 
ing of applicants; cost of office space, office supplies and support- 
ing materials. 

• Staff costs— Salaries for instructors, secretaries and curriculum 
and media specialists, including fringe benefits. 

• Instructional costs— Major and minor equipment, tools, mate- 
rials, and supplies; their transportation and set-up costs: training 
simulation equipment; and printing and media supplies. 

The budget should be broken down according to basic categories and 
detailed prices and costs given, rather than Itimp sum amounts. AH data 
such as majorJtems, quantities, .descriptions and total costs, should be 
recorded as accurately as possible. Whenever possible, relate the current 
budget to previous budgets, comparing prices and explaining differences. 
State the request clearly, use charts and graphs for clarification, keep the 
presentation simple and substantiate line items with supportive mate- 
rials, including methods used for calculating costs. AVoid trivial items. 
(A sample budget format is included in Appendix E.) * 

When submitthig^he budget for approval, include a statement on the 
aims of the program and present evidence that the program is progressive. 
That is, show that there is economic value in industrial development, that 
the program is needed as noted in accompanying letters and testimonials, 
that the personnel^were carefully selected and that the program will 
improve efficiency and productivity. Follow up the request with,a visit or 
phone call to supply additional materials and to clarify misconceptions. 

Training Agreements 

A written agreement is not always appropriate for some industrial 
services programs, but whenever possible a written agreement of under- 
standing between the company and the training administrator should be 
obtained. The necessity and the degree of formality will have to be deter- 
mined by the liaison person or by the policies of the educational institu- 
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tion or client company. In any case, the training institution and the client 
company must come to some formal or i nform al agreement which should 
detail, among oth'^r things, the foUowiiJ/g* ^ 

• Instructional staff— Who is responsible for selecting, hiring, pay- 
ing and training the instructors? What att the wage or salary levels 
and what are the reimbursement procedures? How much involve- 
ment will the instructor have in developing curriculum and train- 
ing materials? How will the instructor be evaluated? 

• Trainees— How many persons will be trained and who will recruit 
and/or screen them? Information on sponsoring agency, tuition 
requirements (if any), insurance and liability, workmen's compenr 
sation (if applicable), tests and assessments, termination criteria, 
ol ligations of trainees to prospective employer or vice versa (if any) 
should also be a part of this section. 

• Sdiedule- When will the training Stan and when will it end? In 
case there are more than one sections or grades, time-lines of each 
should be specified. ^ 

Physical facilities— Who will provide the facilities for'the training 
program? Who will be responsible for renovations, utilities, class- 
rooms and work stations? 

• Equipment— Who is responsible for selecting, obtaining, 
transporting, and ir stalling special equipment for training pur- 
poses? Who will assurre maintenance responsibilities? Who will 
design equipment layouts and floor plans? May the equipment be 
used to produ items that wiil eventually be sold? What will hap- 
pen to the equipment when the program is tc-T^inated? Who Vviil 
assume responsibility for the loading, unloading, transporting, and 
storage after the closing? The liaison or training insi^itution should 
make a list of equipment available to industry for training, monitor 
the use of the equipment to insure use conforms to agreements, 
and make the equipment/available for a specified amount of time. 
The client company must agree that the equipment provided by the 
state or the training institution is public property and is on loan to 
industry for training purposes only, that the equipment is to be 
^ytilized only during the training period, that it is to be freed imme- 
diafely when the traininjg ends, and that a representative of the 
training institution will have free access to monitor thi* use of 
equipment for training purposes. 

« Supplies— Who is responsible for selecting, purchasing, handling 
inventory, and storing supplies? Will the client company provide 
the supplies at cost? • 

• Other factors to consider for inclusion in agreements— Wi.4 the 
client company allow and assist in trainee follow up? May trainees 
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be interviewed during and after iraming? May photographs and 
vijcteotapes be mad^ of work stations? Vk^II the company provide a 
qualified consultant during the planning, implementation and 
evaluation of the progrjtfn? May the' training institution and the 
state vocational education division* use the program^iri advertising 
campaigcis? Will the company provide the liaison with a letter as to 
* the supcess bf the program? Who wilfdo the nejcessary paperwork 
to obtain reimbursement for the training program? 

Agreements should consist of facts written in as few words as possi- 
^ble, easily interpreted, Jiighly visible and easily retained. The responsi- 
bilities of all parties concerned should be thoroughly described in^lear, 
concise and unambiguous language, with the time and cost factors for 
each re'sponsibility clearly identified. (See Appendix F for a sample contract). 

Tim««Lines 

Realistic time-lineS and start up dates, jointly developed and approved 
by all parties concerned, ^re essential to the success of industry training 
programs. The key actors in Itime-line development will most likely 
include representatives from the client company, curriculum specialists, 
the liaison from the local training institution, the state industrial services 
coordinator, representatives from the^ate an^ocal employment service 
and representatives from alKothfer agencies and organizations con- 
tributing to the specific training program. 

The final schedule should detail various activities to be accomplished 
and when and by whom the activities must be started and completed (See 
Figure III-l). It is helpful to develop a schedule^of all responsibilities 
sequenced in a logieal order, and'also a second listing of activities grouped 
by type of assistance and agencies responsible (See Figure III-2). 

Some of the activities which should be included are planning and infor- 
mational meetings; public relations activities; overall planning and devel- 
opment of the program; preparation and review of instructional materials; 
selection and training of supervisory and instructional personnel; recruit- 
ment of trainees; selection of training site; arrangement of tools, equipment: 
and supplies; printing and. distribution of^training materials; conducting 
the training; and evaluating the training program and the trainees. 

Task Analyses I , 

C 

The stage is now set to design and develop the instructional program 
as agreed with (he client company. The first step that is often used for cur- 
riculum development is occupational or task analysis. Task analysis is 
performed to determine the nature and e;ctent of skills, knowledge and 
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Figure IIM. Sample Format for Timo*Lines Activities 



V 



Task. 

Task Analyses 
Budget 

Arrange and Maintain 
Physical Facilities 

Equipment 

Curriculum Development 

Instructor Selection and 
Preparation 

Public Relations 

Review Instructional Materials 

Print Instructional Materials 

Trainee Recruitnnent 

Conduct Training 

Placement 

Evaluate Training Program 
Evaluate Trainees 
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information a trainee must acquire to perform weU^^n the job. The job 
content is reviewed and used as a basis for developing performance objec- 
tives and for planning curriculum for the training program. 

A task analysis includes procedural and technical information needed 
to perform a task; tools, equipment and supplies needed to aid the task 
performance; ar\d a sequencing of tasks to complete a job. The information 
is compiled from job descriptions, interviews with present employees and 
observations of work in progress. Collection and compilation of task anal- 
ysis information usually involves one or more trips to the company parent 
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Figure Sample List of Responsibiiitles of Key Actors 



Curriculum Specialists 
PerJorm task analyses 
Develop curriculum 
Print instructional materials 



Vocational Linking Agent 
Coordinate program 
Recruit trainees 
Select and prepare instrUc^rs 
Get equipment and supplies 
Secure physical facilities 



Handle public relations 
Evaluate training program 
Evaluate trainees 
Develop budget 



State Industrial ServKr:es Coordinator 

Secure physical facilities 
G3t equipment 

Develop budget 0 
Handle public ^elationvS 



industrial Representative 

Approve traming site 
Get equipment ^nd supplits 
Review m.:4terials 
Handle public relations 

Agency Representative 

Receive applications ) 
Recruit trainees 
^ Assoss trainees 
Place trainees 



Select and/or approve 

instructors ' 
Evaluate training prog'ram 
Evaluate trainees 



Team of Key Actors 

Plan program^ 

Review drafts of training materials 
Filial i?(? plans 

Evaluate parts and entire program 
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make observations and tQ. supplement the information collected from 
interviews ^jfith the workers. Additional information is collected from 
supervisory and technical staff of the company. . 

Several related tasks that comprise a significant portion of the job 
m^e up an insiructional block. XHe related tasks are organized in a logi- 
jW/^iience from sh^ to complex. Tools, Equipment and materials 
/ usid in perfomi^ are essential parts of the observation and 

groupmg'prwedu ' * ^ 

When.sequenq blocks of related tasks, the following should be 
taken%tpHCOM^^ ' > , 

^ Order oMMcuI^ Md sequence of performance; • * % 
, ^ ^se^f^lpb]|;a^^^ . 
• Frequeiii^'qf the tas^^ to complete the job'; * ' ; 

R^lafivie to^the total job^ . ' • 

Prodliictipn-orifented t^sks should be sequenced in assembly-line pat- 
terns sU^ar to thl^se on the job. Basic skills and knowledge needed ^o 
perform eatrh task will need to be specified. . \ 
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In each task analysis, the tasks should be organized by duties. Each 
task statement should be a separate and distinct unit of work and result in 
a product or service. Task information is directly related to Ihe task state- 
ment, as are the condjtions under which the tasks are performed. Tools, 
materials and supplies must be clearly specified. Quality control stan- 
dards must also be clearly identified* 

The performance objectives developed on the basis of the task analysis 
must have three clear parts: a specified observable performance, specified 
conditions under which the task is performed or learned and a standard 
or criterion level necessary for the performance to be considered accept- 
able. (For a further description of task analysis, see Occupational Analysis 
of Educational Planning, by Paul Bradea and Kris|ian K. Paul, Charles E. 
Merrill Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio.) 

Curriculum and instructional Materials 

After the task analysis and performance objectives have been iden- 
tified, the next step is to develop instructional materials. This usually 
entails preparing a training manual which reflects the general philosophy 
of the client company and sets the achievement and skill levels required 
for job performance* 

Following is a list of some helpful hints that make a good training 
manual: 

• Collect and compile the content from task analysis; 

• Synthesize company or other applicable materials; 

• Conduct additional task analyses, if necessary; 

• Formulate training objectives; 

• Choose a title incoff)orating company name, if possible; 

• Outline the intent and nature of instructional procedure; 

• Sequence learner activities and illustrate with supporting materials; 

• Divide the manual into self sustaining units of instruction; 

• Edit manual; ^ 

• Review manual with the company; 

• Make changes or revise as necessary. 

The manual will be easier to read if it is broken into small elements 
(not long paragraphs), and if profesGional technical editors perform the 
final editing. The manual should have dear and concise directions, be 
free of typographical errors, follow ^ standard format throughout and be 
free of trite or unrelated information. 

Additional tasks related to the development of training manuals 
include printing, binding and presentation to the company. 
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Instructional Staff 

While developing the instructional program, instructors must be/ 
selected. In most cases, the training agreement and the selected instruct 
tional method determine the source and nature of instructional staff. Pre- 
employment and in-plant training often require that the instructor(s) be 
company employees in which case they are selected by mutual consent of 
the company ahd the training administrator. Certification procedures for 
company employees to teach vocational education {industry training) 
classes differ from state to state. However, due to the short duration of the 
training programs, and the qualification and industrial experience of the 
employees, temporary certification is rarely a problem. In some cases, 
though, the employees may need some extra assistance before they are 
put before a class of trainees to teach. 

Following are some of the areas of teaching technology which could 
be selectively used to upgrade the teaching skill of the instructor. 

• Establishing objectives centering on tasks and responsibilities 
performed in industry, including the selection and sequencing of 
the tasks; 

• Establishing an agenda and hour-by-hour lesson plans to guide the 
instructional process, including topics, resources and time allotted, 
basing them all on performance objectives; 



♦ Learning to use teaching aids prepared for the program including 
procedure manuals, instructor guides, .reference units and the use 
of audiovisual equipment; 

♦ Learning how to plan for teaching in the classroom and individual 
operation skills in the plant. This should include both psychomotor 
or manipulative skills and affective and attitudinal skills such as 
safety, quality assurance and human relations; 

♦ Developing evaluation devices and techniques for testing knowl- 
edge and skills for reinforcement learning and as check-out criteria. 

When the agreement calls for the training institutions to provide 
instructors, available faculty in vocational schoola and skill centers pro- 
vides a ready resource of qualified instructors. Many states and commu- 
nities have used retired trade teachers and college professors very suc- 
cessfully for this purpose. In order to make use of a similar resource in 
your community, develop a roster of retired teachers, professors and pri- 
vate industry executives according to the area of their expertise. This will 
prove very useful when an instructor is needed. Open market recruit- 
ment advised only for those programs that are longer in duration than a 
-typical industry training program. For open market recruitment, go by 
the advice of ihe personnel departnr*ent. 

Trainee Recruitment 

The objective of successful recruitment of trainees i^ to attract into 
the training program those with skills or aptitudes to perform certain jobs. 
As in other aspects of industrial services programs, industry likes to have 
some control over the selection of trainees. In fact, in some instances, the 
company maintains complete control, doing the recruiting themselves 
with no outside help. In practical terms, trainee recruitment by training 
administrators is required onl?f^for pre-employment training programs. In 
all other cases, the employe is solely responsible for trainees availability. 

For pre-employmerrttraining, most companies like to do recruiting or 
screen the applicants before they enter the training program. Screening 
by companies may involve anything from a perfunctory interview with a 
company employee to elaborate testing by the company personnel depart- 
ment. In hny case, pre-employment training involves at least some 
recruiting by the training institutions. 

State and local employment offices are good sources of trainee recruit- 
ment. Other sources include vocational schools, skill centers, CETA prime 
sponsors, labor unions, chambers of commerce and other community-based 
Cfganizations. In some cases radio, television or newspaper advertise- 
ment for volunteer trainees is advisable but only alter clearance with the 
cooipany. The ad campaign should always be coordinated with the employ- 
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' ment offices who have budgets for such activities. 

Usually testing or Sssessment of the applicants is not required beyond 
ascertaining that they possess the basic qualifications for e^try into train 
ing and to the job. Whenever assessment is required by agreement witli 
the company, such effort should be coordinated with employment serv- 
ices who have the facilities and the budget for testing and assessing appli- 
cants. The employment offices also maintain employment and career 
counselors on their staff who should be used whenever possible. 

Some institutions have developed their own testing programs. For 
example, the Career Assessment program at the Upper Valiey Joint Voca- 
tional School in Ohio uses tests and work samples to identify vocational 
abilities, interests and work behavior of individuals. 

This program consists of the California Ability Test Battery, Career 
Occupational Preference Survey and the Singer Vocational Evaluation 
System. A trained vocational counselor evaluates the test batteries and 
actually* allows the individual to perform work which would be required 
in a variety of comm\Dn jobs. 

Other test batteries may be utilized to evaluate and assess specific 
abilities. These tests may be used to select, predict and help business and 
industry find the best employee for a position in their company. 

Tests are conducted in sample work stations which simulate the actual 
work setting. Behavior and performance are evaluated against standardized 
norms. The tests help individuals determine what they can do and what 
they prefer. " 

The linking agent should work closely with CETA prime sponsors, 
chambers of commerce and local human service agencies to locate and 
identify technically qualified applicants on the one hand and to persuade 
the employers to accept them on the other. 

Equipment 



Obtaining appropriate equipment is an essential element of a success- 
ful program. The linking agent and the company representative must deter- 
mine equipment needs, taking into consideration the current skill of the 
trainees; the type of training planned; the number of trainees to be served; 
the planned schedule that trainees will follow; and the size, weight and 
the shipping mode of the equipment. Key actors in equipment procure- 
ment may include the state directors of vocational education in charge of 
reimbursement, the local vocational directors, the training institutions, 
and the client company representatives. 

Only equipment that can be reused in more than one training pro- 
gram can be justified for purchase with public funds. Specialized or exotic 
equipment needed for training workers for client employers only, should 




be either furnished by the company or leased with substantial help from 
the company. 

If state-owned equipment is used for in-plant training, agreements 
detailing the use, maintenance, and return of the equipment mast be 
signed by the company. Usually, the use of state-owned equipment to 
produce marketable products is prohibited even when used for in-plant 
training. Some sources of training equipment include: transfer from other 
vocational schools, purchase by a local institution, lease from the client 
company or other similar source, purchase from government surplus 
property agencies, state equipment pools or warehouses, Defense Indus- 
trial Plant Equipment Centers (DIPEC) or even outright gifts or donations 
from industry. 

In practice, usually only general types of equipment and instructional 
materials are provided by the training institution with the company pro- 
viding any special equipment. 

Trainee Certification 

Some occupations such as nurses, dietitians, machinists and so forth 
require that the entering employee have some form of certification, either 
from state regulatory agencies, or from their respective unions. The train- 
ing institution, if involved in training for the jobs in these occupations, 
must take responsibility for as^ring that the training programs meet the 
standards of certification. The training administrator must work closely 
with the certifiers to obtain legitimate certification for trainees who suc- 
cessfully complete the program. This certification is often necessary for 
apprenticeship, childcare and health-related occupational programs. 

Physical Faciiities 

One of the most convenient places to hold training programs is in 
vocational-technical complexes, community colleges or other educational 
centers. However, careful coordination is required when sharing these 
facilities with regular vocational programs, especially when used by other 
than regular instructors. When these facilities are not available, there are 
many other options from which you can choose. 

The use of community facilities is another option to be considered, 
especially when school facilities are not available or accessible to trainees. 
These may include abandoned schools, warehouses, garages or fair- 
ground buildings, ^ou may have to negotiate with the local political and 
community leaders for a site to rent, lease or borrow. 

Mobile facilities are available in some states. These are portable class- 
rooms and laboratories set up in vans, trucks or mobile homes. They can 
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be set up at or near the school or near the client company plant for a train- 
ing program and then moved and reused in other programs at other sites. 

A more expensive, thus less used, option is constructing nev/ facilities 
especially for a single training program. This option is used only when the 
training program has potential to run over m^any years supplying skilled 
labor for a very large company on a continuous basis. Usually, the con- 
tract in these types of programs has a clause turning the building over to 
the nearest vocational center when the program is terminated. 

When considering a site, review training requirements, develop an 
appraisal based on those requirements, tour the proposed site and deter- 
mine if it is suitable and ready to make necessary alterations. 

Whether the facilities are rented, leased, borrowed, renovated or 
accepted as a donation, the following considerations should be taken 
into account. 

• Tools and equipment located in the facility, are appropriate for the 
program and are in good condition; 

• Additional tools and equipment, if needed, are available and instal- 
lation requirements are met; 

• The facility has adequate wiring, space, storage, lighting, ventila- 
tion, electricity, water and other necessities; 

• The facility meets OSHA sta.idards and is in compliance with 
other regulations; 

• The location is cost effective, n^^ar the area where the plant will 
locate, accessible to a majority o^ the trainees, readily available and 
is such that flexible scheduling is possible; 

^ Equipment can be installed meeting appropriate space require- 
ments, outlets and wiring are adaptable, loading and docking facili- 
ties are available, and doorways are wide enough to accommodate 
*he e'^^aipment. 

Any modifications are usually financed through the local vocational 
institution if located there, or are negotiated between the institution, the 
client company, the community and the state. Help in renovation may be 
gotten from vocational students if the work is related to their program of 
studies, or from the client company's maintenance staff. 

Piacemc^nt Activitie$ 

It is to the advantage of the industry training program, as well as of 
the client company, to place as many trained persons as possible. Not only 
does it fill the major goals of the program, but high placement rates will 
impress the community with the sincerity of the indust»*y in helping local 
citizens and will also help to improve the image of the local vocational- 
technical institute. This will establish the reputation of the company in 
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the community and will work for lasting relationships between the com- 
pany and the training institution. 

Even with thesel^advantages, some companies may not offer employ- 
ment to all individuai^ho complete the program. Most programs admit 
a few more trainees thaivpeeded in order to take care of normal attrition. 
When less than expected attrition takes place, all persons completing the 
program may not be offered jobs. Trainees are, or should be made, aware 
of .this. They may not receive offers because they do not show appropriate 
interest, or they do not adjust to the training program. On the Qther hand, 
the trainees may have misunderstood the nature of the work, and may 
not be able to perform the required work. Lastly, the client company may 
experience a slowdown in production due to economic and market condi- 
tions and thus may be unable to offer jobs to all completers. In zll such 
cases, completers should be assisted in securing jobs in other companies. 

Closing a Program 

Prior to closing a training program the training administrator, in con- 
sultation with the instructor and the company representative, should deter- 
mine the exact termination date. Determine the status of borrowed and 
rented equipment, and decide upon a possible user for the unneeded pur- 
chased equipment. 

In closing a program, plan and conduct a graduation exercise if appropri- 
ate and award certificates of completion or achievement. Assist in the place- 
ment of the trainees, and assess the program with instructors and company 
representatives. This is also a good time to discuss future training needs. 

After the program is closed, return rented or borrowed equipment, 
restore the facility to the desired condition, complete records and finan- 
cial obligations and interview and observe former trainees on the job. 

Evaluation y 

Evaluation can be effectively used as a vehicle for change and as a 
monitoring device during the operation of a training program. Evaluation 
can also provide a basis for upgrading program personnel and for identi- 
fying alternative training strategies. Other reasons for evaluation include 
determining if a program is cost effective and insuring the accountability 
of expenditures. However, evaluation is always in terms of the goal or 
objective you want to achieve from the activity or the program. The first 
step, therefore, is to state your program goals and objectives in as specific 
terms as possible. Remember, the effectiveness of evaluation is directly 
proportioned to the specifications of your goals or objectives. 

Techniques for evaluation differ greatly with different purposes and 
focus. Among the most common techniques are: 
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• Performance testing— measurement of competencies achieved 
by the trainees through written or oral tests. 

• Follow up— contacting individuals after their participation in a 
training program to^ehcit their opinion about the program, or to col- 
lect information about their jobs, wages, work environment and 
so forth. 

• Employer survey— obtaining performance ratings of former 
trainees, and suggestions ^or improving the program by interview- 
ing or surveying employers. 

• Expert opinions— a group of experts, perhaps an advisory council, 
study the program or activity and express opinions about its effec- 
tiveness. 

• Cost/Benefit analysis— the cost of the program is compared to its 
benefits (to individuals and society). This technique is more effec- 
tive when the objectives are specific and benefits can be quantified. 

As you select evaluation techniques, beware^o£J.nformal procedures 
w^hich may lead to haphazard or unreliable information that has little pur- 
pose or direction. Evaluation should serve as a guide for future programs, 
as well as satisfying immediate and temporary needs of accountability. 
Evaluation must have strong support from those involved in the program, 
and must consider all aspects of the program, from start to finish. 

Monitoring 

Monitoring is keeping an eye on the program as it is conducted or 
implemented. The objectives of monitoring are mostly implied rather 
than stated. For example th(^ existence of a budget implies that, (1) all 
expenses are accounted for; and (2) all expenses remain wMthm the speci- 
fied limits. Thus, monitoring of the budget means keeping a check on the 
expenses and watching ^for any major variations. Other functions of the 
progran^ that need monitoring are the following: 

• Work progress of the trainees— Are fhey developing desired atti- 
tudes towards, and skills appropriate for, the jobs? Does their prog- 
ress match the schedule of the program? 

• Progress of instructor— Are the methods and techniques of the 
instructor effective? Are lessons well prepared and presented'^' Is 
learners' progress evaluated? Are learners assisted when they need 

i help? Is every available resource utilized? 

• Classroom management— Are the trainees participating in class 
activities and cooperating with the instructor and fellow learners? 
Are resources sufficient in quality and quantity, properly used and 
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• well maintained? Are attendance records up-to-date? Is guidance 
available for chronic absenteeism, and are potential dropouts recog- 
nized and counseled? ' 

» Purchasing— Is discretion used in purchasing tools, equipment 
and supplies, especially if theyare not reusable? Are proper records 
maintained? Are requisitions followed through to alleviaie slow * 
downs in delivery of goods? 
These and other questions wilNjelp you discover problems as soon as 
they arise. When a problem does com^o^, study it carefully, obtain input 
from all those involved, determine a s^olulion, clearly identify changes to 
be made ana determine, who is responsible to make the changes, and 
develop a--ttme-line for implementation of the changes. The training 
administrator should provide assistance whenever there is a problem that 
needs resolution. ^ . 

Summary . - ^, 

Planning for specific Industry Training Services begins with a request 
for training from a client industry, and proceeds as follows: ^ 
Dave .op Overall Plan 

• Traini.ig Agreements 

• Instructional type and method ' ' 

• Budget . ^ . 

• Time-Lines 
J Design and Develop Progranj 

• Task A.ialyses 

• Curriculum and Instructional Materials 

• Equipment Needs 
Delivery System 

• Facility Arrangements 

• Instructional Staff 

• Equipment 
. « Trainee Recruitment 

• Certification 

• Placement 
Evaluation 

• Monitoring and Evaluation 
^ Closing Procedures 
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Section !V 

SOURCES QF F^UNDINQ ^ 
AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



Funding and technical assistance is often available from the same 
source. Even in these times of reduced spending, a community will have 
resources of people, materials and money currently available to it. How- 
ever, creative combinations of these resources may be necessary. These 
resources may be available to the public through local, state or federal 
governments or they may come from the private nonprofit system. 

Using the services, talents, contacts and abilities of people v/ithin the 
community can be a great source of resources. Involvement of local peo- 
ple increases the degree of acceptance the program will have. Look for 
ways to secure these resources through low-cost cooperative arrange- 
m^nts or through donations. As th$;^rst step, identify the resources 
- wbich already \xist 'with in the community and ask* "How can these be 
. used to help solve the problem?" 
^ . For ^example, would a local architect .donate design plans for a project? 

♦ Would a graduate student at a state university write a dissertation on 

^ bringing new industry to the community? Can usable materials from a 
condemned structure be recovered for the project? 
^ One source of equipmeiit and materials at low cost is the federal gov- 

ernment, through its surplus property program. Local government people 
can steer you to the nearest office of the General Services Administration, 
which sells surplus property. 

Some sources of funding and technical, assistance are listed in Figure 
' . IV-1. Federal vocational education funds, are obtained from state depart- 

ments of occupational or vocational education. State funds set aside for 
customized training might be obtained from departments of vocational edu- 
cation, labor, commerce, industrial services, economic development or 
other agencicfe so designated. Other possible sources of funds include state 
aid to commAni^y colleges or other postsecondary institutions, tuition fees 
charged to trainees or companies, local tax levies, or private foundations. 
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Rgure iV*1. Funding Sources for Spoclai Training Activities 



Federal 

vocational education funds agencies such as 

U.S. Dept. cf Labor 
Commerce 
Interior 

Housing and Urban Developm' 
Agriculture 




7 

State 

vocational education funds 
agencies such as 

Commerce 
Labor 

Industrial Services 
Economic Development 
Aid to community colleges and/or 
other post-secondary institutions 




Local 

Tax levies 

Tuition fees charged to trainees 
Fees charged to companies 
Economic development corporations 
Private citizens and foundations 



Federal Agencies 

Federal agencies provide more than funds. They can be very valuable 
sources of technical assistance in program planning, implementation, and 
evaluation; curricular and instructional materials; resource people for 
advice and information; and sources of guidance and empathy in learning 
to deal with the bureaucracy. Keep in mind tha* they are paid by tax 
dollars, and are there to serve. 

The key to locating federal government resources is to find someone 
to do the locating— someone who knows the "system". Write to your con- 
gressperson or to the regional office of the appropriate federal department 
(for example, I^bor, Agriculture, Education) for help. The U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office provides many publications free or at minimum 
costs. Write for a publication list on the topics of interest to you. 
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The standard reference, to consult is The Catalog of Federal Domestic 
Assistance, {The Catalog is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
1981 price for a one year subscription, including updates, is $20.00.) Pub- 
lished by the U.S. Office of Management and Budget and updated annu- 
ally, this is Ihe one official government docifment that attempts to list 
every single source where a community or individual may seek federal 
funds for a desired program or project. 

The listings of the Catalog contain the following sdrt<oT information: 

1. Name and identification, number of the program; 

2. The agency administering the program; 

3. The purpose of the program; 

4. The kinds of costs that ^'^n be met from federal program funds; 

5. The local matching share requirements, if any; 

6. General requirements which must be ihQt^to qualify for assistance; 

7. How much money the program has had available in recent years; 

8. The application process; 

9. Post-approval requirements; 

10. How to get information about the program. 

The Federal Assistance Program Retrieval System, (FAPRSL contains 
much of the information in the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance in a 
computerized form. FAPRS is a covnputer operation which allows for a 
search of over 600 federal prograrrs and provides a printout of those pro- 
gram numbers and titles >vhich fit the particular category of assistance 
you select. FAPRS is programmed to print out only information on avail- 
able grant programs which fit a opecific need you are trying to meet. The 
land-grant university in each state has this service. The county extension 
office can make a request to the institution ior you. 

Stat9 Agenci;$8 

State agencies are excellent sources of information. 'Information sys- 
tems can be found in States' Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (SOiCC), as well as, through the Bureau of the Census, the 
Bureau of uibor Statistics, Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC), National Technical Information Service (NTIS), and FAPRS. 

The importance of information can not be overemphasized. The suc- 
cessful linkage development and delivery of services ^to business and 
industry, as well as, to the communit^^wijl depend greatly on the access- 
ability of reliable, timely and detailed information on labor market demand 
and supply for skilled workers, training institutions and programs. One of 
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the first steps in searching for such information should be your SOICCs. 

Your SOICCs provide access to much of this information, either directly 
from within Iheir system, or indirectly through guidance to another appro- 
priate agency's information system. Although SOICCs vary from state to 
state, many have exemplary systems designed to (1) n^eet the' common 
needs for planning and operation of occupational training and employ- 
ment programs in the state; and (2) to improve coordination in the use of 
occupational information for program planning. 

One model system is the Maine SOICCs occupational information 
system, in which administrators can dial up its interactive computer sys- 
tem from anywhere in the state. An administrator could tell the com- 
puter, "I want to set up a class to train 20 adults who do not have high 
school diplomas. The training can last from six to 12 months, and it must 
prepare them for a job which pays a minimum of^-tS an hour. What pro- 
grams would best to offer?" After printing out a list of programs that 
^ would fit that criteria, the comguter then can provide supply/d6mand 
data atid a list of employers seeking workers with those skills. 

While every SOICC does no,t have a computed^d.data bank, they all 
have access to information that can help a coordinator plan. 

^ : ; 
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Professional Organizations 



Professional organizations like the National Association of Counties, 
National Association of Development Organizations, National Association 
of State Development Agencies, American Vocational Association and 
National Manufacturers Association can also serve as resources. Many 
states are currently forming economic development associations. Consider 
professional journals and associations such as the American Institute of 
Architects, the National Association of Industry Education Councils and 
dozens of other organizations. Knowing people who work for a profes- 
sional organization may be the key to locating resources within a profes- 
sional organization. 

CoClegas and Universities 

Colleges and universities provide help for some programs through 
research coordination units, curriculum development centers, and research 
and practical application projects. The Research and Curriculum Unit 
(RCU) for Vocational-Technical Education at Mississippi State University 
is an excellent example. The RCU has developed an Industry Services 
Leadership Development (ISLD) program consisting of 33 self-paced 
modules. Each ISLD module is a complete learning unit containing indus- 
trial training information, self-test, practice learning activities, and instruc- 
tions for performing the industrial services and a guide for using the self- 
paced modules in preparing personnel for industry services leadership roles. 

The land-grant universities and other institutions of higher learning 
have faculty members who are "experts" in economic development. One 
of the functions of land-grant universities is public service— to help com- 
munities in their state. Both the Extension Service and the Experiment 
, Station of land-grant universities can assist you in finding experts, publi- 
cations and good advice. 

Other Vocational Educators and 
Education Administrators 

Those educators involved in special training services for industry are 
probably the best resource of all for helping plan and implement a suc- 
cessful program. Find out how others have tackled the same prcOlem. 
Check the communities nearby or within the state to see if they have 
recently undertaken a project similar to the one being considered. Much 
can be learned from other people's successes and failures. New approaches 
to existing problems may be found. A realistic appraisal of how much dif- 
ferent programs cost, how long they take to achieve and how they could 
be evaluated can be made. 
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other Sources 



ERIC 



Other sources of technical assistance may have^^ol^ purchased on a 
retainer or consultant basis. If federal funds are in^lved, the sponsoring 
organization must insure that the money is properly accounted for and 
thatthereJs_a. sound aadit.procjesSa, Among the costs of dealm^.with fed^ 
eral money is the price of public scrutiny. As educators you are already 
accustomed to this kind of scrutiny. Especially in politically conservative 
areas, "controversial" projects ax'e usually attacked on the grounds that 
'taxpayers' money is being wasted." The only defense against such a 
charge is a good accounting system that can withstand any challenge by 
federal inspectors or auditors. Good legal talent is also often necessary for 
the successful implementation of a training program particularly if com- 
' plicated contracts or loan agreements are involved. 
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Section V 



S'£LECTED READINGS 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The following list of annotated publications represents a resource for 
people in education to assist them in becoming more familiar with eco- 
nomic development, job creation and how the processes can fit into voca- 
tional education. These readings represent an introduction and overview 
of a complex process Many of the suggested readings have more com- 
plete bibliographies in them. The items have been chosen because they 
are comprehensive yet not so technical as to discourage the person new to 
the field of economic development. Many are small, easily readable 
bulletins. Available ordering information has been included for ease in 
obtaining materials. 

These readings have been divided into the following areas: (1) Voca- 
tional Education; (2) Economic Development Process; and (3) Change 
Theory. A more comprehensive annotated bibliography was compiled by 
a project funded by the Illinois State Board of Education, Department of 
Adult, Vocational and Technical Education and conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Copies of this bibliography are 
available from Dr. Robert E. Nelson, Director, Job Creation Project, Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, College of Education, 346 Educa- 
tion Building, 1310 South Sixth Street, Champaign, IL 61820. 

VOCATIONAL EOUCATIO^I 

Vocational Education and Training: Impact on Youth by John T. 
Grasso and John R. Shea. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 437 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022, 1979. 243 pages. 
This report examines 1. choice of high school curriculum; 2. relation 
between, curriculum on one hand, and aspirations, occupational infor- 
mation, and highest year of school completed on the other; 3. psycho- 
logical reactions to the high school experience of those who have fol- 
lowed various "tracks/' and 4. the early labor market and further 
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training experiences of former vocational students as compared with 
their general program peers with equivalent years of schooling. 

The work is based on an analysis of data through the 1970s of two 
representative national samples of young men and women. An Execu- 
tive Summary provides an overview of the study. 

Developing the Nation's Work Force edited'by MerleE. Strong. Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, 2020 North 14th Street, Arlington, VA 22201. 
1975. 347 pages 

This book "is not only about vocational education in the public sec- 
tor, but views the preparation of manpower wherever it takes place: 
in other public and private schools, in industry, in the military, in all 
settings." Several chapters deal with work force projections, planning 
and preparation; others comment upon providing equal education 
and employment opportunity to the total population. "It is suggested 
that the volume would be of value for all persons working in the field 
of manpower ..." (p.7) 

The Planning Papers for the Vocational Education Study by the 
National Institute of Education. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.^, 1979. 336 pages. 

This volume contains 14 papers commissioned by the NIE, The plan- 
ning papers speak from a variety of perspectives on a diverse set of 
topics relating to vocational education. The authors in this volume 
express varying views of what vocational education shoul<' be. The 
papers are divided into four major sections, each section beginning 
with a brief introduction of the policy issues raised. 

Part Four "Selected Aspects of Vocational Education Policy" is espe- 
cially pertinent to economic development and vocational education. 
Chapter 10 deals with vocational education's role in national employ- 
ment and training programs while Chapter 14 deals with eliminating 
poverty through vocational education. 

Job Training and the Schools: A Community Guide to Vocational 
Education. The National Urban Coalition, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036, 1980. 32 pages. 

This booklet describes the fundamental characteristics of vocational 
programs. It also discusses the growing ties of vocational education to 
the employment and training programs operated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). Opportunities for collaboration between the community and 
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the school are stressed. Guidelines^for coordination between commu- 
nity and education are given for the national, state, and local levels. 

From School to Work: Improving the Transition. National C^,nmis- 
sion for Manpower Policy. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. (#040-000-00364-9), 1976. 309 pages. 

This report vs^as prepared as a result of the efforts by the 
Commission's Youth TaskEorce to, gather information concerning the 
employment problems of American youths. In addition to obtaining 
working papers from selected specialists on youth unemployment, 
the Commission worked with three large national employers— in 
communications, manufacturing, and retailing— who cooperated in 
sharing their experiences concerning young employees. This book 
proviiies a broad base of information and suggestions for improving 
the employment opportunities of young people. Chapter 7 deals with 
linkage between comraunity .and education. 

The Role of Vocational Education in Economic Development by 
David S. Bushnell. American Vocational Association, 2020 North 14th 
Street, Arlington, Va., 22201, 1980. 87 pages. 

This paper is the state-of-the-practice report for the project called 
"Identification and Dissemination of Model Programs for the Involve- 
ment of Vocational Education in Economic Development." 

Three state-wide job creation and development models are outlined 
and vocational education's role in each is illustrated. How public and 
private organizations have worked out mutually beneficial relation- 
ships is then discussed. Those few systematic attempts to evaluate 
vocational education's part in regional economic development pro- 
grams al-e summarized and their implications traced. 

The impact of existing federal agency programs is discussed. Pro- 
grams CQn€erned primarily with minimizing the effects of cyclical 
unemployment are contrasted with those which focus on alleviating 
structural unemployment. The development of a region's human 
resources by means of vocational education programs and services is 
portrayed as one of several strategies that states and local communi- 
ties have adopted. 

The report concludes with a forecast of vocational education's poten- 
tial role in job creation and development in the 80's. 




ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 



The Private Economic Development Process. U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Washington, D.O., 1979. For sale by U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402, Publication #HUD-PRD-482. 33 pages. 
. This guidebook is one of a series of three. The companion guides are 
Economic Development: New Roles for City Government and Local Eco- 
nomic Development Tools and Techniques. This booklet provides insight 
into how private investors and developers make decisions. It is good 
background 'reading for educators interested in becoming involved in 
the economic development process. 

Economic Development: New Roles for City Government. U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development and U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washingtpn, D.C, 1979^<E^ sale by U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Publication #HUD-PRD-484. 60 pages^^ 
This booklet contains a wealth of ifiaterial about economic dev^lop- 
' ment and the role of the city. Cases 'are cited and samples of needs 
assessment surveys are included. A section on dealing with the bureau- 
cracy is included. The topics covered are parallel to those covered in 
A Guide to Economic Development Planning and Implementation But go 
into greater depth. 

A Guide to Economic Development Planning and Implementation. 

National Community Development Association, 1620 Eye Street, N.W., 
Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20006, 1976. $5.00 (Limited supply). 50 pages. 
This booklet surveys a number of important factors which ought to be 
considered in planning and implementing a successful program of 
economic development. It has a good section on financial tools that 
are available to the local community that can be applied to encourage 
economic development projects. Though designed to serve local pub- 
lic officials, it also serves as a general introduction to local economic 
development policy-making and programming for the lay person. 

The Transformation of the Urban Economic Base by Thomas Stan- 
back, Jr. and Matthew Drennan. Special Report No. 19. Washington, 
D.C. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978. 71 pages. 

The objective of this monograph was to provide insights regarding the 
nature of urban economic systems and their growth processes which 
will be useful in formulating development policy. The monograph 
analyzes metropolitan growth and examines major trends in suburban- 
ization, regional shifts and demographic structure. It illustrates the dif- 
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ferences among cities in terms of economic organization and opportu- 
nities and suggests priorities in formulating developmental policy. 

Bridges to the Future: Forces Impacting Urban Economics by Gail 
Garfield Schwartz. The Academy for Contemporary Problems. Single copies 
free; limited supply. Order from Publications Department, 1501 Neil 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43201, 1978 (reprinted April 1980). 35 pages. 
'A g^ood overview of factors and policieslhat affect urban economies, 
this booklet is good backgroundjeading for anyone interested in com- 
munity and economic development. Garfield states that work is the 
passport out of poverty and that urban social problems will not be 
solved without either changing our mores, or giving the disadvantaged 
access to work. 

Rural Development Programs, The Center for Community Change, 
1000 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007, (202) 338-6310. 
$1.50, /*ugust 1979. 

This guide for rural development programs is easy to read and 
stresses how to find money for local programs from the federal 
government. An index of key federal programs referred to in the 
guide is most helpful. An interesting discussion of how to create jobs 
in rural communities is included on pages eight to nine. 

Studies in State Development Policy edited by Michael Barker. Pub- 
lished by the Council of State Planning Agencies, Hall of the States, 444 
North Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 20001, 1979. 

1 . State Taxation and Economic Development by Roger J. Vaughan. 
#3614. $9.95 

2* Economic Development: The Challenge of the 1980s by Neal 
Peirce, Jerry Hagstrom and Carol Steinbach. #3610. $9.95 

3. Innovations in Development Finance by Larry Litvak and Belden 
Daniels. #3612. $9.95 

4. The Working Poor: Towards a State Agenda by David M. Gordon. 
#3611. $8.95 

5. Inflation and Unemployment: Surviving the 1980s by Roger J. 
Vaughan. #3618. $8.95 

6. Democratizing the Development Process by Neal Peirce, Jerry 
Hagstrom and Carol Steinbach. #3616. $7.95 

7. Venture Capital and Urban Development by Michael Kieschnick. 
#3613. $8.95 
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8, Development Politics: Private Development and the Public 
Interest by Robert Hollister and Tunney Lee. #3614. $8.95 

9, The Capital Budget by Robert Devoy and Harold Wise. #3615. $8.95 

This series of publications is a result of policy research by the Council 
of State Planning Agencies which has been associated with the National 
Governors' Association since 1975. It covers a wide i mge of topics 
that are of interest to persons involved in economic development. 

The vocational educator involved in or thinking at>out getting involved 
in economic development will find Volume 2, Economic Development: 
The Challenge of the 4980s and Volume 7, Venture Capital and Urban 
Development particularly relevant. 

The authors of Economic Development: The Challenge of the 1980s stress 
that most jobs arc created in existing small industry and in brand new 
industries. State plans for economic development require the active 
backing and support of the governor. Realistic plans should be coor- 
dinated to bring together the many state-funded programs that affect 
economic de^ lopment. 

Volume 7, Venture Capital and Urban Development will ^e of particular 
interest to state officials in developing policy about small business. A 
survey of the nature of new small buisinesses in four cities was made 
and some interesting conclusions are reached. The work represents a 
preliminary search for public policies designed not merely to provide 
advantages to new and small firms, but to remove unjustified barriers 
in those situations where the job and income producing potential of 
small firms is not being fully realized. 

The Boundless Resource by Willard Wirtz. The New Republic Book 
Company, Inc., 1220 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 1975. 
205 pages. 

In this book, Wirtz provides detailed and practical suggestions aimed 
at private and public policy makers involved in bridging the gap 
between education and work. His suggestions for bringing the worlds 
of education and work closer together include: 1. establishing collabo 
rating processes within the community and the school for developing 
and administering education-work policies; 2. increasii*g public inter- 
est in the effort resulting in broid community membership; and 3. 
extending education-work policy to the adult years, especially to 
women, racial minorities and other disadvantaged persons. 
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Creating Jobs: Public Employment Programs and Wage Subsidies. 
hy john L. Pafmer. The Brookings Institution. 1775 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 1978. 379 pages. 

The conference papers and formal discussions included in this volume 
examine issues concerning job creation. In the first chapter, Garfinkel 
and Palmef present a broad assessment of.job creation policies con- 
cluding: "Current policies in the United States heavily favor public 
employment programs. A more balanced approach, with wage subsi- 
dies applicable to regular public as well as private employment, is 
likely to be more fruitful." (p. 42) 

Understaiiding CETA. The National Urban Coalition, 1201 Connecticut 

Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 32 pages". 

Vocational educators need to know the contents of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment Training Act. This booklet gives a summary of each 
. of the eight titles. It'also includes addresses of regional offifces and a 
list of organizations it the national level which can act as resources 
about CETA. 

Partners: CETA, Education, Youth. Youth Employment Education 
Unit, Division of Special Services, Minnesota Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn. February 1979. Order with prepayment of $2.00 from 
State of Minnesota, Documents Section, Room 140 Centennial Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55155. 64 pages. 

Though this book is about CETA programs in Minnesota, it has much 
that applies to any state. There is a very good section on cooperation 
between CETA programs and the educational system written for 
CETA personnel with an excellent chart (p. 8) showing the various 
levels where linkage and collaboration can occur between CETA and 
education. To someone unfamiliar with CETA acronyms, the "Guide 
to CETAnese" will be most helpful. 

Job Creation Through Enterprise Development: CETA and the 
Development of Local Private Public Enterprises. The Corporation 
for Enterprise Development. U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 1979. 164 pages. 

This report includes a summary of the findings and recommendations 
presented by representatives from 25 states at the National Confer- 
ence for Developing Local Private-Public Enterprises held in December 
1978. The consensus was "that the accelerated development of local, 
private-public enterprises was immense and unrealized potential for 
large-scale, targeted job creatioh " (Executive Summary' The inter- 
action of CEITA and the enterprise development approach to job crea- 
tion is reviewed. 
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Industry Services Leadership Development Program, (ISLD), Research 
and Curriculum Unit for Vocational-Technical Education, Mississippi 
State University, Drawer DX, Mississippi State, Miss. 39762. Thirty-three 
modules of 25-35 pages each. 

The ISLD program consists of 33 self-paced modules designed to train 
state and local leaders for roles in industrial training. The ISLD 
modules were prepared by persons with extensive experience in con- 
ducting training programs for new, expanding, and existing indus- 
tries. Each ISLD module is related to an actual task which must be 
performed by a leader of industrial training activities. When used as a 
set, the ISLD modules cover the major tasks which must be per- 
formed in planning, developing, conducting, and evaluating indus- 
s^,^ trial training programs. 

Vhe ISLD modules are designed to be used by any person who will per- 
torm one or more tasks in designing and conducting industrial train- 
/ng programs. The modules are compilations of information on how 
/to perform industrial training assignments. The information includes 
procedural guides and case studies of industrial training activities. 
Thus, each module will serve as a valuable reference on industrial 
training activities to be completed and how to complete them. 



CHANGE THEORY 



The Change Agents Guide to Innovation in Education by Ronald G. 
Havelock. Educational Technology Publications, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., 1973. 

This handbook couples practical steps with illustrations regarding 
how individual or team ' change agents" can establish a relationship 
with a "client system," then can aid that client in diagnosing needs, 
acquiring knowledge resources, choosing a course of action, gaining 
acceptance for that course and then renewing oneself so that innova- 
tion does not become inflexible. /j 

Planning for Innovation Through the Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge by Ronald G. Havelock. Institute for Social Research, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1971. 

Under a federal grant, Havelock'and his associates analyzed thousands 
of pieces of literature on planned change. They identified with three 
general strategies: Research and Development (R&D), Social Inter- 
action (S-I), and Problem-Solver (P-S). Havelock's attempt to synthe- 
size these rather different approaches he called linkage which has 
become the foundation for recent planned change models. One of the 
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best ways to get a grip on planned change theory and research is to 
read Chapter 11. then branch out from that synthesis. 

Making Change: A Guide to Effectiveness in Groups by E. Guthrie 
and W. S. Miller. Interpersonal Communications Programs, Inc., 300 Clif- 
ton Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 55404, 1978. $6.9F in paperback. 

The authors, one a community development consultant and the other 
a former community development teacher and now studying the 
dynamics of change from a human energy ecology point of view, have 
combined their talents to write this book about process politics. It is 
cleverly written and illustrated. Though the examples are of commu- 
nity development situations, the change theory could be applied in any 
situation where individuals and/or groups must work together to 
reach a common goal. 

Coping with Conflict: Strategies for Extension Community Devel- 
opment and Public Policy Professionals, North Central Regional Center 
for Rural Development, Iowa State University of Science and Technology, 
108 Curtiss Hall, Ames, lA 50011, 1979. (Single copies complimentary) 
Educators involved in the interagency cooperation and collaboration 
required for economic development and job creation need to know 
about managing conflict. This series of papers by authors with a back- 
ground in the Cooperative Extension Service provide a starting point 
based on theory and practical experience. An excellent resource sec- 
tion lists organizations which deal with conflict professionally and an 
annotated reading list. 
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Appendix A 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR VOCATIONAL ' 
EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



Dr. Paul Barton 
National Manpower 
Institute 

1211 Conn. Ave. N.W. 
Suite 414 

Washington. D.C. 20036 

Dr. Paul Bradbn 
Economic Dev A^min. 
Main Commerce Bldg. 
Rm. 4090/ 
14th and ' 

Constitution Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20230 

Dr. Donald Clark 

National Association for 

Industry Education 

Cooperation 

235 Kendricks, Blvd. 

Buffalo, NY ^26 

Mr. Robert Knight 
National Association of 
Priv. Industry Councils 
1629 K Street N.W. 
Suite 800 

Washington. D.C. 20006 

Dr. Robert Nelson 
Di\ A Bus. Ed, ■ 
College of Education 
345 Education Building 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, ILL 61801 



Mr. Joseph Bu-iney 
J^Iational Alliance ^ 
of Business 
1015 15th Street N.W. 
Suite 500 

Washington, D.C. 20005 



i 



Dr. Fat Choate 
Senior Policy At^lyst 
TRW. Inc. -V ^ 
2030 M Street N.W. 
Suite 400 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Mr. Dennis V. Fargas . 
Manpower Policy CouriselOr§ 
3011 Legation Street N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20015 

Mr. Sar a. Levitan 
Center for ' 
Social Policy, Study 
2000 K Street N.>\': 
Washington. D.C. 20006 

Dr. Francis Tuttle 
^tate Director 
Vocational Education 
1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stiilwater. OK 74074 

Mr. Robert Borden 
Mass SACVE 
294 Washington Str-e^t 
Suite 3^3 

Boston. MASS 02108 
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Mr. Quentin Christman Dr. Duane Lund 

Voc-Ag. Schools Superintendent of Schools 

Rugby Public Schools Staples. MN 
Rugby. North Dakota 58368 

Ms. Carol Gibson ^ 

Nati >n..l Urban League 

Directoi of Education and 

Career Development 

500 E Street 

New York. NY 10021 
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Appendix B 



CASE STUDIES OF SEVENTEEN 
MODEL SITES 

The brief summaries of 17 case studies reported on the following 
pages resulted from the field work undertaken as a part of the project. 
The 17 sites were selected from the responses received from state direc- 
tors of vocational education, state directors of economic development and 
state CETA prime sponsors. The three officials in every state were 
requested to nominate a site— if any— in their areas where vocational 
education was providing training support for economic development. 
Sixty-two responses were received out of which 17 were selected. 

The selected sites represented the following: 



Regions ' ^ , 

Northeast 6 <■ 

South 4 

Midwest 4 ■ 

West , 3 

Urban/Rural ' ; 

Statewide 4 

Local 13 
Urban (population of more 

than 50,000) 4 



Urban (population between 
10.000 and 50,000) 

Rural (population less 
than 10,000) 

Special Considerations 

Cooperative education 
Entrepreneurial training 
Minority population 
Delivered by CETA 
Delivered by Chamber 

of Commerce 
f Delivered by Community 

Colleges . ' 



Field Work 



All 17 sites were visited by the project staff. Interviews were con- 
ducted with vocational and economic development leadership, program 
participants and industry representatives, and other selected officials of 
different agencies involved in economic development, job creation or 
community development. The objective of the interviews was to deter- 
mine if there were any common factors that made the programs 
successful. 

Creation of new jobs and the endorsement of users were the only two 
criteria used to determine whether programs were s:iccessful. No effort 
was made to differentiate between grades or levels of success of any 
program. 

The following five factors were found to be common to all programs 
which met the above criteria: 

« 

1. Clear mission and commitment of the community to support voca- 
tional education's role; 

2. Strong leadership; 

3. Flexibility in program offerings; 

4. Close coordination between vocational education and other local and 
state agencies. 

5. Adequate capacity of vocational education to deliver services. 

The summaries on the following pages give only a brief description of 
the programs that were observed at the 17 sites. Full texts of the case 
studies are available in another AVA publication entitled "Vocational 
Education and Economic Development: Seventeen Case Studies." 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY, CONNECTICUT 



Faced with an acute shortage of skilled machine workers around the 
Middlesex County area in Connecticut, the Middlesex County Develop- 
ment' Council, along with the Chamber of Commerce and the State 
Department of Labor, started a basic machine training program to serve 
small industries. The first three programs proved very successful. By 
1980 efforts were afoot to expand the program to other selected areas of 
the state. 

Organization 

The Basic Machine Training program in Essex is funded by the Con- 
necticut Department of Labor. It is managed and coordinated by the 
Northern Middlesex Chamber of Commeice. In 1980, the program's third 
year, it enrolled and trained 12 p'^rsons in basic machine tool operation. 

The sponsoring companies (all machine building or electrical 
machinery companies) screened applicants referred to them by the local 
employment security office to hire tlie trainees for the program. After a 
day of orientation with their employing companies, the trainees attend 
classes for six weeks at the Vinal Regional Vocational-Technical School to 
learn fundamental math and communication skills, basic machine opera- 
tion, use of hand and machine tools and a fundamental course in safety. 
In addition to learning basic skills, trainees also develop an identity with 
their employing company and learn good work habits. Trainees needing 
remedial work or counseling are provided additional services by the 
Vocational-Technical School, which also provides their instructors 
and supervisors. 

At the end of six-week initial training, trainees spend four weeks of 
on-the-job training in their respective companies. During this period 
mstruction is provided by the designated company employees while the 
project staff regularly monitors the progress of each trainee. Any trainee 
requiring additional classroom instruction or counseling continues to 
receive these services from the Vocational-Technical School. At the end of 
the ten-week training period, trainees graduate from the program and 
enter full-time employment at their sponsoring companies. 

An important feature of the program has been the involvement of the 
sponsoring companies. All trainees were hired by the companies before 
they entered the program. As such, every trainee who completed the pro- 
gram was assured a job. This feature was very popular with the trainees 
as well as with the companies. 




Results ^ 

Since its start, the program has trained 43 persons all of whom were 
still working at the time of the i>ite visit The program has been popular 
with small companies, and there are some plans to extend it to other areas 
of the state. 
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STATE OF LOUISIANA 



The start-up training program in the Louisiana Office of Commerce 
and Industry was initiated in January, 1976 to keep the slate competitive 
in the high-stake game of industrial development. Within four years the 
program has developed a nucleus of training professionals and delivered 
training services to a large number of new and expanding industries. 

Organization 

Overall supervision to the start-up training program in Louisiana is 
provided by the assistant secretary with the Office of Commerce and 
Industry of the Department of Commerce. The program is conducted by a 
three-member team headed by the Director of Training. The only formal 
liaison between the start-up program and vocational education, the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act, and local agencies is ^hrough 
representatives un boards and advisory committees. All services offered 
to industry are through contractual arrangements with schools, industries 
and private individuals. 

Funding of start-up programs is entirely from state resources with no 
federal or local funds used for training. However, in many local programs 
CETA funds are used to supplement the available budget, and in-kind con- 
tributions are provided by local school systems and chambers of cojnnierce. 

' When the need for training by a new or expanding industry is 
established, the training director meets with company officials to work 
out an agreement. Such agreements outline the number of persons to be 
tranied for specific jobs; the amount of resources, space, equipment and 
personnel to be made available; and the contributions, if any, to be made 
by the company. 

After approval of the agreement by the commerce secretary, the train- 
mg director hires a qualified professional to analyze the jobs and proc- 
esses important to the client company. The consultant develops a course 
of training and other necessary supporting materials and hrlps the 
mstructors develop training materials and other instructional aids. The 
instructors are company employees, reimbursed by the Department of 
Commerce at a rate agreed by the company. 

For pre-employment training, the trainees are not guaranteed a job at 
the end of the training though most are offered jobs. 

Results 

A good example of coordinated linkages between vocational educa- 
tion and other state and local agencies for economic development was 
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provided by the Shreveport project. The four main parties to the coor- 
dinated efforts were: the Department of Commerce, the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce, General Motors and tne Shreveport/Bossier 
Vocational-Technical Institute. 

As of January, 1980, a total of 704 persons had been trained. Few had 
been hired by General Motors, however, as soon as the plant started 
production, most of the trainees would be hired. Of the persons trained 
ahout 50 percent were black, about 30 percent were female and some 
^were'handicapped. 

/ On a statewide basis, according to the director of training, start-up 
/program training was provided to 3,100 persons in 1979. Of the persons 
^trained, 75 to 80 percent were placed on the job with employers for which 
training programs were conducted. 
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STATE OF MAINE 



The Maine State Department of Education's Bureau of Vocational 
Education responded to an out of the ordinary request when Pratt and 
Whitney (P&W) Aircraft Group of United Technologies Corporation 
decided to build a new plant in Southern Maine. The resources of voca- 
tional education along with many other state agencies, and the legislature 
were part of a package of incentives used by the governor to attract the 
industry to the state. 

Organization 

A special state staff position and office was created on the campus of 
th^ Southern Maine Vocational-Technical Institute (SMVTIj. The project 
director, a full-time staff member of the Bureau of Vocational Education, 
was given authority to plan, implement and evaluate the training pro- 
gram. The project director assumed all responsibility for management cf 
the project including staffing, procurement of supplies and equipment, 
maintenance of equipment and facilities, ^nancial ,nd activity reports, 
liaison with governmental and educational agencies and constant com- 
munication with management. The operations supervisor assumed 
responsibility for the day-to-day operation of the in-plant components, 
evaluation of program and trainees, liaison with company supervision, 
requisitions for company supplied materials and equipment and overall 
supervision of instructional staff regardless of training location. 

The curriculum for each of the courses provided by the project was 
developed ^by the instructors and was based upon company job descrip- 
tions and task assignments of its employees. The initial seven instructors 
worked with operators and inspectors in the North Haven, Connecticut 
plant to familiarize themselves with the machines and operations being 
transferred to the North Berwick plant. This hands-on time was supple- 
r* ^nted by three weeks of classroom training conducted by staff of the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Technology of the University of Southern Maine. 

Results 

Until P&W obtained a full force, every production employee hired at 
the Maine plant went through the training program. The process in 
general was as follows: all applicants befean at Job Service in Biddeford, 
then were interviewed at the plant personnel office. The person was hired 
and went immediately into a training pWram appropriate to his or her 
anticipated job, after which she or he jbinSd a production line in the main 
^art of the plant. * \ 
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The P&W plant had more than 1,000 employees, more than 500 of 
whom had gone through the training program. About 10 percent of the 
production trainees were learning skills for nontraditional jobs. Very few 
minorities were involved due to the low percent in the general popula- 
tion. The total number of jobs created was anticipated to be 2,000. 

As of June 30, 1980, the p-ogram had given 86,922 training hours. Out 
of 504 admissions, 438 graduated and were on line production, il were 
transferred to other programs, and five terminated their training before 
graduation. The remainder were still in training programs. All tramees 
were paid above minimum wage and placed in jobs such as quality con- 
troller, grinder and machine tool operator. The average cost per trainee is 
$3.75/hour (the cost of the building renovation and major equipment is 
not mcluded, however, the cost of five months of planning is included). 



/ 
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NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 



Since its beginning in July 1979, the Media Workshop has dedicated 
itself to the development of good employment opportunities which were 
accessible to and desirable for the targeted youth. A major objective of 
this program was to overcome the barriers youth face when seeking 
employment. Students learned hands-on media-related skills and the 
entrepreneurial skills needed to run a successful business. 

The media focus was chosen for this profit-making cooperative-type 
venture because (1) young people were attracted to the recreational 
aspecti) of media work; (2) the vocational opportunities in media and 
related fields ranged from the professional and technical to the semi-pro- 
fessional; and (3/ the instant projection of the self through the production 
of visual arts enabled participants to deal with issv.es of self-image a'nd 
personal responsibility as they emerged through their work. 

Organization 

The media workshop was an extension of a naedia training program, 
both sponsored by Vision in Action (VIA) and funded by CETA. The proj- 
ect director assumed responsibilities for the overall management and 
monthly reports to the Department of Manpower Development (MDM) 
and ^he subgrantee (Marlboro CETA Consortium). He also supervised 
weekly skill training in media areas, conducted and coordinat training 
in entrepreneurial and business management skills, and conducted weekly 
counseling and remedial education with project enrollees. He was given 
decision-making authority and was responsible to the administrators of 
Vision in Action. VIA administrators were in turn responsible to DMD 
and the subgrantee. 

Marlboro CETA Consortium was responsible for services including 
assessment and testing, vocational guidance and exploration, remedial 
education and personal couns^ling,i as well as monitoring the project. 

Eight students selected from the rnedia training program and the director 
started the commercial venture, working toward the following objectives: 

• To participate in and complete the 18 week course of entre- 
preneurial and media skill training; 

• To become involved in the research, design and marketing of com- 
mercial silk screened goods, the sale of which would generate pro- 
gram income; 

• To conduct a feasibility study, market analysis and comprehensive 
business plan for the enterprise, with the assistance of local 
technical resources and with the input of all participants; 




• To establish a separate production facility for the entrepreneurial 



project arid to incorporate a private small business employing the 



Results ^ 

As of August 1981, the Media Workshop is still in business and plan- 
ning to incorporate and become self-sufficient by the end of September 
1981. Profits are up 50 percent over last year. The four permanent 
employees, the director, and the business manager, have supplied a work 
training situation for six CETA trainees for the summer. A manual detail- 
ing the entire experience of the Media Workshop will be available m 
October. 



project participants. 
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BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 



Recognizing that a properly trained v/orkforce is of critical impor- 
tance to new or expanding industry, the Calhoun Area Vocational Center 
(CAVC) intensified its economic development efforts in 1978, when it 
assumed the role of catalyst. 

» 

Organization 

A master plan restructuring the existing delivery system of the major 
agencies involved with employment and training needs was developed 
with the following mission: "to improve existing techniques and to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of an area-wide employment service and 
training service model that will be integrated into the area's economic and 
development delivery system. Such a model will provide members of the 
community with ready access to area-wide employment and training 
services through the utilization of a coordinator service source^'and com- 
plementing funding." 

The following goals were developed: 

• Employment Services--Provide employment services needed by 
existing and new businesses and industries through one coor- 
dinated source; - 

• Training— Provide training services which will include vocational- 
technical skills and intercultural skills needed by existing and new 
employers, employees and the community at large through one 
coordinated source. 

A coordi{iated program including all available resources was for- 
mulated and put in place to be utilized by business and industry. The 
component membe?:s of this program included: the Vocational Center, 
Kellogg Community College, Battle Creek Unlimited (an economic 
developm.ent group), Michigan Department of Labor, Calhoun County 
Employment and Training Administration and the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission. 

The above groups and about 15 other agencies and organizations 
voluntarily joined into a collaborative body called the Council for 
Employment Needf and Training (CENT). The Council brought together 
people representing he area's businesses and industries, labor, education 
and service agencies and others to discuss issues related to employment 
and m.-^npov/er training needs of the area. Through cooperative effort, the 
Council helped to maximize the utilization of the area's education and 
training resources. Council goals included the implementation of an area 
wide Manpower Needs Survey; development of an assessment process to 
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aid individuals seeking career "goals; establishment of an employability 
curriculum to help people in gaining and keeping employment; and the 
establishment of a communication mechanism between all service agen- 
cies and educational institutions serving the people. 

Results 

More than 35 contacts were.rnade involving CAVC, Battle Creek 
Unlimited and prospective employers during 1979-81. "More than 20 
presentations have bygen made to more than 30P industrialists in Calhoun 
County to explain the CAVC's willingness to* help them v^ith economic 
development plans. Approximately 30 employers were trained in two-day 
workshops on how to work effectively with handicapped entployees. The 
Battle Creek Bb^vd of Education (operating school district) and the 
Calhoun Intermediate 'School District (owner) approved^ the center's 
involvpmenf with start-up programs for the Slouffer Hotel involving 
150-300 trainees. ^ . ' 

Since 1979, industry specific training and apprenticeship programs have 
been conductedior six companies and planned for five more. More than 150 
graduates of these programs are now employed by the involved companies. 
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STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 



Since 1975, Mississippi has developed a network of state and local 
coordination that ensures a trained labor force to all new and expanding 
industries in the state. 

Organization 

To deliver training service to industry, Mississippi has a three-tiered 
system: State Department of Education, Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion Division (Vo-Tec|; Research and Curriculum Unit (RCU); and the 
local vocational and technical centers and. junior colleges. 

At the state level, a coordinator of new and expanding industry works 
with the economic development professional throughout the state to pro- 
mote both Mississippi and Vo-Tec among industries contemplating new 
plant locations. The coordinator also maintains liaison with the existing 
industries to determine their needs if and when they decide to expand 
their operations. 

Once the decision to locate a new plant in Mississippi has been made, 
the focus of operation shifts to an industrial trc^ining su(^ervisor. That per- 
son coordinates with the Research and Curriculum Ux>'\i and local voca- 
tional center to ensure ihai strvices aie delivered to the satisfaction of 
the iiexi^s. 

Ihe Research and Curriculum 0\rJ at ihe Mississippi State Univer- 
sity provide^ program design support and instructional aide under a con- 
ixci^l wHii Vo-Tec. Training f'^ryices are usuali/ delivered in the voca- 
tional center or junior college nearest to the client company. 

An Example , 

When Wayerhaeuser decided in 1979 tq locate its large chemical and 
paper plant in Mississippi, Golden f riangle Vocational Technical Centet 
i^ Lourdes County was selected to provide the training services. The 
Center was asked to provide pre-employment training to more than 400 
workers. Post-employment 'training, was provided by Daniel's Construc- 
tion Company, the firm which built the Wayerhaeuser plant in Mississippi, 
After post-employment training, the trainees were to be hired Oi. skill'=*d 
jobs ranging from electricians to boilermakers to millwrights. Seven 
separate training programs were required. Small pn^-em.ployment classes 
in two house trailers had already started near the cc nstruction site while 
plans were developed to construct a semi-permanent facility, also near 
the construction site. After .re construction phase, iht facility can be used 
for providing pre-employment training to Wayerhae iser employees. 




Results 

Between 1975 and 1980 a total of 18,928 trainees completed industrial 
start-up training programs in Mississippi. Out of these. 16,123 were placed 
on jobs for which they were trained, providing a placement rate of more 
than 85 percent. In 1980 alone, 5,061 persons were 'Enrolled in industrial 
training programs with 4,702 completors at an instructor cost of $385,538. 
At that rate, instructional costs are estimated at less than $100 per com- 
pletor. No estimate cf "other costs", including material, equipment and 
support services were reported. 
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SEDALIA, MISSOURI 



Since its inception in 1968, the State Fair Community College (SFCC) 
has been actively involved with economic developinent interests in the 
community. To meet the needs of the community, SFCC has amassed a 
unique set of programs and linkages both within the institution and 
within the state. 

A county-wide coordinating agency for all industrial development 
activities, the Sedalia Department of Economic Development (SDED) has 
consistently found the college responsive and flexible. SFCC provided 
both general and specialized industrial training in the classroom and in an 
industrial facility setting. In addition, it provided the personnel to articulate 
the services available to new and expanding industries as the need arose. 

Organization 

In Missouri, community colleges are governed locally by an elected 
governing board. At SFCC, a seven-member Board of Trustees repre- 
sented ^ tx/o-county area and were highly respected by the com- 
munity. Each member carried clout and brought a wealth of contacts into 
the positions. The staff at SFCC favored this type of governance and felt 
the community college would lose much if it were governed by a state 
board of community colleges. (In other words, bigger is not better.) 

The members of the board were actively involved :n their policy- 
making roles, each taking the responsibility seriously. The administration 
and staff were of SFCC ^nd carried out the board policies that were set. 

Programs at SFCC were concerned with upgrading, as well as 
preemployment and start-up training. Program leads came from board 
members, instructors, administrators, agencies, organizations, students, 
advisory committees and directly or indirectly from business and indus- 
try. After obtaining a lead, the administrators and staff at SFCC imme- 
diately followed-iip to establish the need and to begin the planning phases 
of the proposed program. 

The Vocational-TechnicaLSchool (VTS) was on the site and the admin- 
istration was through the same office as SFCC, although the budgets were 
kept separate. This allowed for a very high level of articulation between 
secondary and postsecondary services. 

Three SFCC staff people were designated as official industrial training 
liaisons. One of them was the contact person for each industry and vice- 
versa. They were responsible for needs assessment, funding proposals 
and articulation with ongoing educational programs. 

Immediately after receiving a lead about the need for a new program. 
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ERIC 



a business or industry, one of the three liaisons assumed responsibility for 
following-up and initiating the planning phase of the program. Adminis- 
tration and staff members worked directly with representatives frorn. 
industry and faculty members in related fields of instruction to determine* 
specific needs, perform trade analyses and develop curriculum. 
Simultaneously, another administrator was pursuing funding for the 
special project. 

V 

Results 

SFCC and Business and Industry have collaborated on many special 
training programs over the years. Many others are in various stages of 
planning. Seven of these projects represented $81.5 million in invest- 
ments and 1,650 jobs opportunities. Each project also took advantage of 
SFCC services in more than one program, in most instances. Among the 
15 special training programs conducted for local industries in 1979, 271 
people were trained. 
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NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 

Most small businesses fail in the first two years of their operation. For 
the minority communities it is even harder to make a success of a small 
business. Eugenio Maria de Hostos Community College, Bronx, N.Y. has 
been operating a training program that provides management and 
businesses skills to minority businesses to help them through the initial 
difficult period. 

Organization 

The training program, which was funded by the New York Depart- 
ment of Education, allowed the Hostos Community College to offer <^ 
seminars and workshops to owners and would-be owners of small 
businesses. The trainees learned skills such as bookkeeping, business 
management, small business incorporation and business taxation. In addi- 
tion, the project offered consultant services and a limited amount of coun- 
seling to small business entrepreneurs to help them solve specific problems. 

Located in an area with majority of residents from minority com- 
munities, the program was specifically aimed at helping minority small 
business owners. In 1980, 65 percent of the participants were Hispanic 
and Puerto Rican, 20 percent were black and approximately half were 
female. The program was designed to help 500 minority business persons 
per year. 

The approach to training was based more on common sense than on 
theory. With the exception of seminars on accounting and bookkeeping, 
all other courses, workshops and seminars were conducted by successful 
small business owners or minority business executives. Often, the instruc- 
tors were also community leaders and thus enjoyed the confidence of par- 
ticipants. The instructors also helped in the counseling part of the program. 

The program at Hostos Community College was coordinated by a 
project director who was responsible for its management. He wasassisted 
in this task by an advisory committee. Advisory committee menibers 
were drawn from the community as well as from the federal and state 
agencies involved in small business development and minority com- 
munity services organizations. 

Results 

Although empirical data on the number of small businesses helped by 
the program were not available, the program was considered "successful" 
by participants, community leaders and the government agencies that 
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participated in the advisory committee. In New York City the program 
was considered a model and was recommended for other cities with a 
sizable minority population. ^ 
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WESTCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Faced with the facts that ove^ 50 percent of all small businesses fail 
within the first two years and that over 90 percent fail within ten years, 
the Small Business Encouragement and Rescue Program was formed. Its 
purpose is to provide an easier route to success for the self-employed. Pro- 
spective and current business owners were offered a selected curriculum 
designed to meet expressed small business needs and to improve chances 
for successful operation of small business. The program is operated oui 
of Westchester Community College (WCC). the Northern Westchester 
Technical Center and the State University of New York (SUNY) Educa- 
tional Opportunity Center. It provides the optimuni use of human and 
economic resources at a wide range of facilities. 

Organi;cation 

The program director was responsible for all aspects of the program. 
She was cor^sldei^d an employee of both the Westchester Community 
College and the Putnam and Northern Westchester Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOCES). As a result, she had access to the admin- 
istrative and support services of both institutions. The coordinators of the 
College and the Center have "sign-off" authority for the program activi- 
ties. The project was funded by vocational education money with state 
grants administration funds for Minority Business Rescue. 

The program staff assumed the role of coordinators since the success 
of the project depended on the following key ingredients; 

!• No duplication of services offered by other agencies/organizations; 

£• Individualized treatment of clients; 

3. Optimum use of resources; 

4. A local base; 

5* Working relationships with other agencies; 

Cooperation among the educational institutions; 

?• Counseling and assessment of education and small business/self- 
employment skills; 

8. Follow-up of clients; 

9» Convenient location for obtaining services. 

Over 50 agencies and organizations had a role in the planning and/or 
implementation of the program. 

The following procedures were typical for meeting client needs: the 
client determined the need for assistance; program counselors identified 




areas of deficiency; tlie clients were then advised to take course work, attend 
seminars, consult with another agency or whatever was most appropriate 
to meet their specific need. 

When a need was perceived that could not be met by an existing pro- 
gram or service, special curriCulums were designed by the project direc- 
tor in consultation with experts in the problem area. Courses, seminars, 
workshops or other group learning experiences were offered, as well as 
home study le'ssons, consultations with small business experts, technical 
assistance, computer services and a linkage with a network of agencies 
and groups that were supportive of small business enterprise. 

Results 

Although the program was designed to serve 100 clients, through opti- 
mum use of resources more than 798 people had enrolled in the program 
as of January, 1981. The participants have attended and completed 
courses, workshops and/or experiences suggested by the program staff. 

Profit increase for the business owners versus the individual's costs 
will be measured. The quantifiable measure will be limited to those who 
are in business for at least a year and who have been able to provide accu- 
rate data over this period. At least one full business cycle is necessary 
before a small business can be analyzed effectively. Preliminary results 
indicate that in 1980 of 22 business owners surveyed, 91 percent reported 
an increase in business profits as a direct result of the program. 
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PIERCE COUNTY, NORTH DAKOTA 

In a §mall community in North Dakota, cooperative vocational educa- 
tion programs are an important feature of the' Rugby High School cur- 
riculum. Vocational education is providing locally marketable skills to 
high school students, thereby helping the youths as well as the local 
economy. The school works with the locaKbusinesses, most of which are 
agriculturally based, to determine their needs. It then plans the vocational 
programs to serve the needs. 

Organization 

Local businesses and the high school work together to meet the 
workforce needs of the community. The vocational director oversees all 
vocational training programs, of which agriculture and agri-business pro- 
grams are the most popular. However, which programs are offered is 
determined by community needs. These needs are assessed \)y a survey of 
all business and industry in and around Rugby, North Dakota. An impor- 
tant feature of vocational programs is the strong emphasjs on cooperative 
vocational training. Almost all businesses and industries participate in the 
cooperative programs, thus providing a valuable experience to all voca- 
tional education students. Most students a^ter graduation take jobs with 
the companies they worked for^s students.' 

Another distinguishing feature of the Rugby program is its adult 
education. The high school allows both youths and adults to attend voca- 
tional education courses together during the day as well as in the evening. 
This not only allows the adults to acquire basic and upgrading skills but 
also helps the school to offer a greater variety of training programs that 
would otherwise not be possible. The local businesses and industries 
cooperate fully in the adult education program by iiponsoring their 
employees for ad^^itional training. 

Results 

Due to the cooperative and mutually beneficial relationship between 
the high school and the businesses and industries in ihe district, mcsl 
graduates find jobs in the local area. Unemployment is very low and has 
stayed that way for a number of years. This speaks very well for the rural 
community and for the vocational training programs that it supports. 
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UPPER VALLEY 
JOINT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, OHIO 

In November, 1978 the director of vocational education for the state 
of Ohio came to the Upper Valley Joint Vocational School specifically to 
discuss the type of industrial services needed to insure growth and expan- 
sion. This meeting included a representative group of local industrialists. It 
led to the development of the Industrial Training Program (ITP), which was 
designed to combine classroom and on-site instruction for client-industries. 

Organization 

The Upper Valley Joint Vocational School (JVS) is a separate school 
system from the other schools in the area, with its own Board of Educa- 
tion and supeiintendent. It is jointly owned by and operated for the 
citizens of 15 towns and the surrounding areas. Adult education, with its 
Second Day School, makes up a major part of the organization with 25 
full-time and 120 part-time staff members. The Industrial Training Pro- 
gram (ITP) coordinator is responsible to the director of adult education. 

ITP is a plan to provide training and related services for a flat fee. 
Usually the fee is $600.00 per year but it is often adjusted for the size of 
the participating companies. Once a business subscribes to the plan, any 
of its employees can take couises (retraining, upgrading, vocational or 
whatever) offered by JVS without paying additional tuition fees. The JVS 
also provides upon request training programs for groups of employees 
without additional fee or expense. , ^ 

As one of the first steps In establishing the ITP, tjie industrial training 
coordinator identified and organized a functioning advisory committee of 
interested business or industrial people. With their help, a group of pro- 
s'pective clients was identified and an enrollment contract and materials 
needed to inform and orient client industries were developed. The coor- 
dinator perfornis the role usually assumed by an in-house training super- 
visor: in industries large enough to justify the cost. Consequently, through 
the ITP many small industries can obtain the similar services at a cost 
they can easily afford. 

Among the services offered to employers through their participation 
in the ITP were the following: vocational counseling with fully certified 
counselors, career assessment and exploration center services, vocational 
evaluation, testing center services, task analysis (on-site), curriculum 
developinent and planning, vocational instruction for skilled and semi- 
skilled arete, in-service instruction for management and skilled areas, 
instruction to upgrade personnel, on-site video taping to facilitate train- 
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ing, apprenticeship training, audiovisual equipment support, technical 
learning resource material support, classroom facilities available (days, 
evenings, weeken9s?oneyear), equipped laboratory facilities (days, even- 
ings, weekends, one year), training contracts for specialized !raining pro- 
grams, food service for seminars or workshops, proficiency certificates, 
continuing education units (CEU's), job placement, follow-up job 
readiness skills, other services defined by the client-industry as the need 
for services is identified. 

Results 

The JVS Second Day School has continued to grow both in program 
offering and in numbers of oarticipants. In its first year in 1975, 97 adults 
were enrolled; in 1979, 8,731 adults were enrolled. From July 1, 1979 to 
June 30, 1980, 1,078 adults participated in specialized training classes, 
1,614 ^assessment tests were administered; 1,881 people attended 
workshops and seminars; 735 attended short term classes; and 1,192 
enrolled in full-time continuous vocational training courses. 



STATE OF OKLAHOMA 



The Division of Special Schools for Industry Training is one of the 
best examples in the country of a statewide training service provided by 
vocational education to new and expanding industries. The Department 
of Vocational and Technical Education in Oklahoma plays an important 
role in the economic development efforts of the state by preparing and 
offering special training programs. The programs are specific to industry 
needs and are flexible enough to be tailored to an individual company. 

Organization 

The Department of Vocational and Technical Education (Vo-Tech) 
maintains a close liaison with the development activities hy maintaining 
two industrial coordinators in the Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. This affords the Vo-Tech the opportunity to establish contacts with 
industries at an early stage of their contemplation to expand their 
business in Oklahoma. By explaining and demonstrating the range and 
extent of training sei vices available to industries, the industrial coor^ 
dinators reinforce the economic development efforts. These efforts are 
initiated by the Department of Economic Development, state and local 
chambers of commerce and other professionals who "recruit" industries 
to locate their plants in Oklahoma. 

Over the years, Oklahoma has acquired a reputation for delivering 
training services to industries efficiently and on time. The tiaining service 
provided by the Special Schools Division is coordinated by a team of pro- 
fessionals who perform the following tasks: 

1 . Employer training needs assessment. The tasks required to deter- 
mine how many persons need to b'* trained for what kind of jobs. 
Also to determine the training schedule, and the resources— equip- 
ment, instructors, and so forth—needed to deliver the training. 

2. Training program development. The jobs for which training is 
required are analyzed to determine the training objectives. Task 
analyses, curriculum development and production of instructional 
materials, are important parts of this task. 

3» Delivery of training. Most of the machines and equipment aie 
acquired from the state equipment pool while the facilities for train- 
ing are located at a site convenient to the employer. Recruiting (for 
pre-employment training), screening and instructor training are some 
of the activities prior to the delivery of the training program. Monitor- 
ing the progress of trainees during the program and evaluation of skill 
training at the end are some of the other activities. 
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4. Post-completion follow-up. The Special Schools Division is 
required to keep close liaison with the client industry at least six months 
after the delivery of the program. Any problem areas are identified 
and solutions found to solve the problems 

) 

Results 

Since 1968, Vo-Tech has trained approximately 37,000 per^ns out of 
which 28,000 persons were placed in new jobs in ne>v and expanding 
industries. In all, the Department serviced 270 industries that located 
new plants in Oklahoma. 
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PORTLAND, dl^EQON 

One of the most successful partnerships between a CETA prime spon* 
sor7 a community college" and a foreign manufacturer was born in 1977 in 
Portland, Orego^i, After much negotiating, a Memorandum of Under- 
standing was drawn up between the Portland Community College |PCC), 
the City of Portland (CP), and Wacker Siltronic |WS). The memo stipu- 
lated that WS would agree to sign a sole source training agreement with 
,the city. Tn turn it would agree to contract w^ith PCC's vocational educS- 
,tion training program. ^ / 

Organization . <^ 

*Dn January 3, 1979, a contract was sigaied with the City of Portland. 
In this agreement, the city agre^ed to provide the funds for the overall pro- 
gram. They were to conduct the task analyses needed" to identify the 
skilTs, knowledge and abilities acquired by the trainees; and they had the 
"^responsibility of recruiting/soreening, and assigning trainees to the ]PCC 
program/The city also assumed 1 he responsibility for covering the costs 
of supplies and materials for the Gaining program. The specialized train- 
ing equipment, crystal slicers, gr^ing equipment, polishing machines, 
and other materials were to be provided by the WS Corporation. 

Th^ contract included a detailed training scheHuie and was designed 
to accommodate \hree groups of trainees and three phases'of training. The 
first phase covered such topiq^ as basic metric measures, the history of 
silicon wafers and so forth. Phase II covered the job training itself in a 
laboratory setting, which enabled the trainees to develop hands-on expe- 
rience with the actual tools and equipment provided by WS. Phase III of 
the training^was then carried out at the new plant itself. 

A facility, located at the site of an abandoned shopping center in 
southeast Portland was acquired and remodejed to accommodate the 
simulated production line. The training equipment was installed by WS 
engineers assigned by the parent 'company in Germany. 

The staff of the training program consisted of a project managef, a 
curriculum developer, nine instructors (qualified eftgineers), nine assis- 
tant irfstructors^ two maintenance technicians and oj^e maintenance 
" helper. A unique feature of this program was the agreement between WS 
and PCC tnat the instructoVs would ultimately be hired by WS as 
managers of the trainees for wfiom they were responsible. Initially, 12 
instructors were recruited and immediately assigned to *six. weeks of 
observation and curriculum planning in Burghausen, Germany. 
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Results 



Initially, out of 1000 or so CETA-eligible trainees screened. 734 were 
referred for training. They came from all walks of life: displaced 
homemakers, minorities and ex-offenders. Of these, 480 were actually 
able to complete all three phases of the training program and 450 were 
eventually hired by WS. 

The return on the initial investment of approximately $3.5 million of 
federal stale arid local monies was probably substantial. Not only^J^re 
several hundred new jobs added to Portland's economy but opportunities 
opened up for suppliers and builders, and other service companies were 
acjded asC>vell. For, those trainees who were able to move from the ranks 
of thejmetnployed to positions with a growing company, the opportunity 
meant considerably more than just another job. 
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CLIMTON COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 



The vocational program of Keystone Central School District in Clinton 
County, supported by the Pennsylvania Department of Education's 
Bureau of Vocational Education, has been a valuable asset to the com- 
munity's economic development since 1972. 



The industrial training programs are part of the incentives package 
presented to new industry and, even more, a very important part of exist- 
ing industry's decisions to expand. The special programs are the respon- 
sibility of the Director oLVocatio'nal Education." 

Entering into collaboration with business and industry to provide 
training was preceded by the vocational education director's personal 
visits to obtain consen? and advice from them. Employers would not 
allow outsiders to dictate to them. Rather, they would work together with 
the vocational director to assess their training needs, develop customized 
programs and provide necesi^y personnel, technical assistance, special 
equipment and so forth. To be^of greatest service to industry in Clinton 
County, vocational-^ education had to be flexible, had to require ^ 
minimum of red tape and had to be designed to fit labor contracts, par- 
ticularly in the closed shops. In closed shops (where workers must join 
the union), the recruitment was open to any employee who wanted the 
.training. In some shops, the union also demanded control over instruc- 
tional staff and bidding on jobs. 

Results 

One example of collaboration is the relationship between Piper Air- 
craft and vocational education. For years Piper took care of its own train- 
ing on the job. It was reluctant to use the services of vocational education 
at first. After all. Piper officials reasoned, "What can a high school teach 
our highly trained people?" "Is it worth the hassle?" "We can't force 
anyone to take the bourse." "What about union problems?" 
"Incentives?" and on and on. 

The director worked with company personnel to address these con- 
cerns. After much consultation, they decided to try a training program. 
He took care of all the paperwork. The first classes were made up almost 
entirely of "hopefuls" and those with the lowest grades. The classes were 
successful and the trainees had additional techniques, thus their j( > 
were easier or they advanced faster. The trainees sold the program to [i.c 
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others. (There are still a few holdouts— less than 10 percent— who will not 
take a course). 

Over the years, the classes have gotten into more depth. Piper 
managers became staunch supporters of the program and provided 
materials for it. A supervisor was freed to do the instruction, and the cur- 
riculum was in a continuous state of updating. Subsequently, many 
special small classes were developed and run to teach special customized 
techniques, which the company previously subcontracted to other com- 
panies. With the help of vocational training, they now do it themselves, 
increasing profits substantially. More than 500 people have been trained 
for new jobs at Piper since vocational education became involved in 
special training. 

Berwick Forge and Fabricating Company, an industry which 
renovates and builds railroad cars, has utilized vocational training pro- 
grams while expanding its workforce. One hundred and fourteen people 
were trained in two welding courses and one railroad car building course. 
They were subsequently employed in newly created jobs. 

In another special industrial training program, D and G Manufactur- 
ing received 41 trainees from a power sewing program. 

Champion hired 95 percent of 130 trainees when first opening a car- 
buretor rebuilding plant. It has continued to utilize these training pro- 
grams and is currently developing the training programs necessary for a 
new plant to be opened shortly. 
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STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 



In South Carolina, the State Development Board is the primary agency 
for economic development. In 1954, the legislature charged tjie Board to 
establish a statewide planning and economic development program to 
stimulate economic activity and develop the potential of the state. The 
governing board^as and is still appointed by the governor with the con- 
sent of the senaleji 



The training^gment of economic development is focused on two 
aspects: (1) undergirding the labor force with a flow of young trained peo- 
ple; and (2) training ajid retraining adults. Sixty-two percent of the man- 
power supply has be^n trained in a vocational program. The two major 
components which p;?ovide training are the 55 Vocational Centers and the 
16 Technical Education Centers (TEC). 

Organization 

Special Schools for Industrial Training— Under the auspices of 
the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education, the Special 
Schools for Industrial Training provide much of the pre-emplcyment 
training for new and expanded industries. Special Schools receive a 
separate line-item legislative appropriation, separating their budget from 
those of the pcst-secondary institutions. They are administered through a 
separatre division of the state board— the Industrial and Economic 
.Development Division. 

Fourteen in-field industrial consultants \^ork with the training p;o- 
grams and maintain constant contact with industries in their service 
areas. They as well as the rest of the special schools' staff people develop 
training materials, locate training sites, recrUit trainees, hire instructors 
and arrange for payment of all training costs. 

VocatJonal Centers— When special customized training is provided 
by the vocational center, the director of the center must determine the 
n^ed and write a proposal outlining the project. After receiving approvals 
from the superintendent, school board and office of vocational education 
in the state department of education, the director assumes responsibility 
for instructors, curriculum, physical facilities and so forth. 

The Kershaw County Vocational Center located near Camden, S.C. is 
particularly adept at serving business and industry as well as the com- 
niunity. The area does not have ready access to one of the Technical 
Education Centers, so the Vocatiofial Center has collaborated with more 
than 35 local and state agencies in meeting the special needs of local 
employers. Initiated under a federal grant, "Operation Job Impact" is 
bringing education and local industry into a close working relationship. 
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An important objective has been to assess the potential capabilities of 
vocational students both secondary and adults and match them with 
future job requirements. The program collected basic data on students 
and jobs and then used computer banks to match job skills with voca- 
tional achievements. Special advisory groups comprised of represen- 
tatives from the world of work, education and government played an 
important role in this process. 

The outstanding reception of "Operation Job Impact" by employers 
has continued even after the federal funding ceased. Over the years, the 
vocational center has developed linkages which helped to produce 
numerous innovative and exemplary programs, including industrial con- 
tract training, college extension services, comprehensive skill training, 
adult lileracy training, developmental education labs, programs for hand- 
icapped, disadvantaged and suspended students, summer school, career 
orientation for youth and job fairs. 

Results 

More than 800 secondary and 2,000 adult students have benefitted 
from "Operation Job Impact" in 1980. Well over 10,000 have participated 
since the program's inception 10 years ago. Formal contract training 
agreements have been made with: DuPont, E.I. DeNemours and Com- 
pany; Goodrich, B.F. Engineering System Division; Kendall Company; 
Kershaw Memorial Hospital; Kershaw CEIm program and Skyline 
Manufacturing Company. 
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THE CHEHALIS INDIAN RESERVATION, 
WASHINGTON 



Launched in 1973, the Indian Action Program (lAP) of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, provides funding and technical assistance to approximately 
156 tribes around the country. Its aim is to improve the standard of living 
and to provide economic opportunities among Indian people on reserva- 
tions and in Indian communities. The Confederated Tribes of the 
Chehalis Reservation, located near Oakville, Washington, invested part of 
their lAP Contract monies in the formation and equipping of the Chehalis 
Indian Tribal Enterprises (CITE). The principal purpose of CITE is to train 
young men on the reservation in construction trade skills. As a result, 
some ten to twelve tribal members are now qualified to work at various 
building trades on and off the reservation. 

The events leading up to the formation and operation of CITE did not 
happen by chance, nor did the program get implemented without some 
struggle. The achievement, however, reflects whal can be done even in 
rural areas when a dedicated group of leaders adequately plan and find 
support for their long range goals. 

Organization 

Every two years the tribal members elect a Business Committee 
whose responsibility it is to oversee and manage all tribal property, 
administer contracts and enforce tribal ordinances. This five member 
committee oversees the Tribal Community Center, its day care and 
Headstart programs and its construction company (CITE). Founded in 
1977, CITE proved to be an important adjunct to the Tribal Council's self- 
help effort. 

By passing a special ordinance establishing a separate board with 
bonding authority, the Tribal Council put CITE in operation. A Small 
Business Administration (SBA) bonding authority helped it to obtain 
bonding. Sixteen trainees were recruited and a superintendent of con- 
struction (and full-time trainer) hired. Construction projects on and off 
the reservation were bid on and won. Projects on the reservation served 
as the primary vehicle for on-the-job training (OJT). CITE's initial 
projects consisted of constructing tool sheds, a concession stand, a 
quonset hut, and miscellaneous small projects such as tool boxes, picnic 
tables and so forth. Classroom instruction was offered during periods of 
"leaves of absence" at which time trainees received no pay, a concession 
to lAP, which does not permit the co-mingling of private and public funds. 
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Rosuits 

By the end of September, 1978, CITE had ^jccessfully completed 
$77,000 worth of on and off-reservation projects and were underway with 
another $220,000 of externally funded projects. Some 2,000 hours of OJT 
experience were logged by ten trainees in addition to approximately two 
years of classroom training. Most trainees have been certified as blueprint 
readers, business math grads and so forth, by a local community college. 
The program continues to this day to be a highly successful and profitable 
economic development effort. 
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WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WESCONSIN 

Businesses, industries and communities have found that investment 
in human resources pays dividends in terms of a more productive work 
force. This linkage and investment has had an impact on Wisconsin's 
economic development. To facilitate these linkages, the Business and 
Industry Liaison (BAIL) program was initiated about five years ago. The 
program was created to meet the needs of community economic develop- 
ment activities and the needs of existing employers and business people 
for technical assistance. 

The BAIL coordinator at the Mid-State Technical Institute (MTSI) in 
Central Wisconsin works with top-level management in business and 
industry in amplifying vocational education and its potential to serve 
employers. She also works with entrepreneurs and small business people 
and with the educational institutions. She works to provide assistance on 
a one-to-one basis or in-plant training when formal on-going courses are 
not appropriate solutions. 

Organization 

In Wisconsin, colleges and universities are responsible for bachelor 
and advanced degree programs, and technical institutes are responsible 
for associate degree programs. Economic development activities are viewed 
as the responsibility of the technical institutes since training for labor 
demands is usually hands-on, technically related and less than four years 
in duration. 

^ Mid-State Technical Institute is involved in the economic develop- 
ment process in a variety of ways including: 

• Providing full-time associate degree and vocational diploma pro- 
grams that are technically current and in demand; 

• Providing in-plant training for workers already employed by exist- 
ing industry; 

• Providing pre-emj^loyment training that is conducted for prospec- 
tive employees before a new plant opens or a-^ existing one expands 
or relocates; 

• Providing retraining of employees to update them for changes 
resulting from technological innovations; 

• Providing training programs, courses, and seminars to aid business 
owners/managers in the marketplace; 

• Expanding and upgrading employment opportunities by providi \g 
technical assistance to business and industry; 

• Providing training and support services to inventive, creative, 
and/or innovative Entrepreneurs; 
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• Making the existing data base availaole for local business and 
industry as a central source for referrals and assistance. 

Results 

The economic development programs at Mid-State Technical Institute 
is an integral part of development in central Wisconsin. Spv-^cifically, 
linkages and cooperative efforts have involved a great many individuals 
and groups, including: 

• Wisconsin Rapids Area Chamber of Commerce— Recruitment for 
four industries; served as linkage between entire business com- 

^ munity and MSTI; Co-sponsored training sessions serving 180 peo- 
ple during 1980. 

• Central Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce— Co-sponsored pro- 
gramming that attracted 200 persons in 1980; industry retention 
visits with chamber and 36 businesses in 1980; industry recruit- 
ment efforts for four industries. 

• Marshfield Area Chamber of Commerce— Co-sponsored activities 
for 28 persons in 1980. 

• University of Wisconsin Extension— MSTI joint brochure for 
business offerings mailed to 2,000 persons; Small Business Admin- 
istration/Servl: :- Corps of Retired Executives/ Active Corps of Exec- 
utives (SBA/'SCORE/ACE) Prebusiness Workshops, co-sponsored 
activities attracting SO people in i980, 

• Economic Development— Provided one-to-one technical assistance 
to seven businesses in 1980; provided training in Community/ 
Economic Development for 300 persons in 1980. 
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Appondix D 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 



METHOD OF INSTRUCTrON: DEMONSTRATION METHOD 

DEFiNiTtON: An accurate pprtrayal of the precise actions 
^ necessary to perform skills-or processes. 



APPLICATiONS 



-Use with on-the-job course. 

-Most useful in teaching motor 
skills, simple manual skills or 
processes, and foreign languages 
or other verbal chains: 

-To set the standard of 
performance. 

-To focus attention upon basic 
procedures. 

-To provide overviews or set 
goals of instruction. 



QUALIFICATrONS 



-The demonstrator must^be a 
skilled performer who is able to 
verbally explain each step being 
demonstrated. This may require 
many hours of practice. 

-Since the student does not 
perform during-a demonstration, 
you cannot evaluate the stu- - 
dent*s learning except through 
questioning. 



GUiOEUNES FOR USE 



Have an expert make demonstration using actual equipment or apparatuses 
the student will use an the job. 

Simultaneously provide simple explanation of the ongoing procedure as It is 
telng performed. TeH the **why*' as well as what is being performed. Point 
out critical aspects of the procedure. - ' 

Provide repetition of complex operations. 

Immediately follow by supervised practice. If Immediate practice Is not 
feasible, ask students to verbally describe the performance or process. 
(See Performance Method) 



t ' ^ 

Source: "Preparing Training Materials, Determining Types of Instructional Methods and Media Vlll-C,' 
Researcl) and Curriculum Unit for Vocational-Teclinlcal Education, Mississippi State, Mississippi. 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: DISCUSSION METHOD 

DEFINITION: Interaction between students and/or an instructor in 
order to analyze, explore, and/or debate an Issue, 
e topic, or problem. 



- . ^jftPPLICATJONS 


QUALIFICATIONS 


—Intermediate and final stages 
of learning. 

— Use1n formal course. 

—Use as an extension of existing 
knowledge or to clarify and 
amplify familiar material. 

—Use when students must learn to 
identify and solve problems, and 
tj frame their own decisions. 

—Use wher? students need to 
be exposed to a variety of 
approaches, interpretations, and 
personalities. 

— Use when teamwork is needed. 


—Time consuming and limited by 
class size. 

— nequifeS iiiat pariicip£ihts have 
sufficient background so that 
they can talk about subject. 

—Avoid using group discussions in 
early stages of learning when 
new material is being introduced; 
students are new and inexpe- 
rienced in topic area. 


GUIDELINES FOR USE 


Know the subject matter to be discussed. 

Verbally outline the specific problem or issue or provide a case study of the 
situation* to be read prioi' to the discussion. 

Call. upon individuals to clarify, analyze, and summarize. 

--^fiijide the discussion; do not lecture! 

Be patient with gfoup*s slow progress to understanding. 

Be alert to group^s tendency tb wander. 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: LECTURE METHOD 

DEFINITION: 'A discourse given before a class or an audience for 
instructional purposes. 



APPLICATiONS 


QUALIFICATIONS 


^"T 

—Early stage of learning. 

—Use In a formal c<Wse. 

—Use If time Is short and many 
ideas must be presented. 

—Use If number of Instructors 
Is limited and an instructor is 
responsible for a large number 
of students. 

—Use with ail types of courses. 


—Limits student participation. 
The lecture becomes a "telling 
session" for the instructor. 

—Checking student learning prior 
to testing is difficult. 

—Student attention and Interest 
may wander. 


GUIDELINES FOR USE 


Prepare an outline or plan In advance. 

Organize the material into meaningful topics to promote understanding. 
Use visual aids to express abstract concepts or to show relationships. 
Allow time for a ^uestlon-and-answer period to clarify points of confusion. 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: RECITATION METHOD 

DEFINITION: A discourse by the student before an instructor in 
which the student relates what was learned through 
previous study. 



APPLICATIONS 


QUALIFICATSONS 


—Intermediate and final stages 
of learning. 

—Use in formal course. 

—Useful for assessment of learning 
by the instructor. 

—Useful for providing feedback to 
the Student. 

—Most useful for verbal content 
and concepts. 

—Having to explain or paraphrase 
information to others, the student 
is forced to analyze the material 
at a deeper level. 


—Learning for recitation may; 
be rote. 

—Participation of other students 
not reciting is limited and their 
attention and Interest may 
wander. 

—In correspondence courses, 
recitation may take the form of 
written discourse which the 
student mails Into an instructor. 


GUIDELINES FOR USE 


Tell the students well In advance that they will be assessed by an oral 
recitation. If students are not prepared to recite, the meth )d has little value. 

Be sure that instruction and assignments prior to recitation are at the 
proper level for the students. There must be some assurance that all 
members of the class can in fact learn the material prior to recitation. 

Allow time for a question and answer session. This allows an opportunity 
for the student to get feedback on performance and allows an opportunity 
for you to further assess the siudent*s learning. 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: PEER TRAINING METHOD 
DEFINITION: A student who, has completed training acts as an 



instructor to another student. (During teaching, the 
student instructor may use any one or more of the 
several methods contained in this directory, e.g., 
lecture, demonstration, etc.) Upon reaching profi- 
ciency, the trainee also instructs other students in 
the skills or processes to be learned. 



APPLICATIONS QUALIrlCATIONS 



—Air stages or learning provide —Instruction should be spot 

a one-to-one instructor-student checked in order to maintain 

relationship by using students to quality control, 

instruct other students. A student 
watches an expert worl<, gets 
one-to-one tutoring in the same 
work unit, and upon passing 
proficiency performs the newly 
learned task for the next student 
and Instructs in the work unit. 

—Use with on-the-job course and 
formal course. 



Initialiy the student watches as an advanced student performs all job duties 
under supervision. 

After familiarization, the student is instructed in the skills necessary to 
perform the job. 

Upon passing all proficiency tests, the student becomes an instructor of a 
third student. 



GUIDELINES FOR USE 




METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: PROGRAMMED SELF-INSTRUCTION 

METHOD 



DEFINITION: Instructional materials are prepared specifically to 
employ techniques of programming. Classical 
programmed instruction variables include small 
steps, carefully-sequenced and cued to reduce 
errors; immediate feedback; and freedom on the part 
or the student to vary rate of learning. 



APPLICATIONS 


QUALIFICATIONS 


—All Stages of learning. 

—Use with formal course, 
correspondence course, or field* 
training detachment. 

—Useful In accommodating 
individual differences in rate 
of learning. 

—Useful if scheduling Is a problem 
as students may work through 
materials when convenient. 

—To provide uniformity of 
Instruction as all students may 
progress through same material. 
May be the sole source of 
instruction or may supplement 
othcj^ T.athods of Instruction. 


—Once developed, programmed 
materials are difficult to change. 
Everyone goes through the same 
sequence and this creates a 
degree of inflexibility. 

—Development cost is high. 

—Some students using 
programmed Instruction object 
to lack of social interaction. 


GUIDELINES FOR USE 


Be sure the student has ail the material, equipment, or devices to complete 
the prografP, 

Be sure that the student understands that the program Is not a test. 
Responses made during the program are to help learn and no! to provide a 
basis for grading. 

Be available to handle those areas of the progra. when the student Is 
having difficulty. 

Periodically check the student's progress. 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: PERFORMANCE METHOD 



DEFINITION: Student practices, performs, and applies, under 
controlled conditions and close supervision, the 
sl<ills or l<nowledges which have been previously 
explained and demonstrated. 



APPLICATIONS 


QUALIFICATIONS 


—Intermediate and final stages 
of learning. 

—Use In on*the-job courses, formal 
course, and fleld-tralning 
detachment. 

—To permit the student to apply 
learning to actual situations. 

—To allow practice with job-slmllar 
conditions, under supervision and 
guidance. (See Simulation Method) 

—For verbal ledrrting, problem 
solving or rule using, performance 
may be recitation (See Recitation 
Method) or take the form of a 
written report. 

J" 


—It Is time consuming because 
students must be given the 
opportunity to practice until they 
reach proficiency. 

—May require special facilities 
and equipment which may be 
expensive and difficult to obtain. 
Once obtained, equipment must 
be constantly maintained. 

—Usually requires a higher student/ 
instructor ratio than ether 
methods of instruction. 
(See Peer Training Method) 


GUIDELINES FOR USE 


Plan student skill development from the simple to the complex. 
Provide Explicit Instructions for the student to follow when practicing. 
Provide safety precautionf? for the protection of the student and equipment. 
Set up realistic work problems. (See Simulation Method) 

\ 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: SIMULATION METHOD 



DEFINITION: Representation of some aspects of reality {either a 
process, event, or hardware) by symbols or devices 
that can be manipulated more readily than their 
actual counterparts. (See also Performance Method) 



APPLICATIONS 


QUALIFICATIONS 


—All stages of learning. 

—Use with formal course. 

—To provide analogous 
circumstance. 

—To allow practice and feedback 
under low-risk circumstances. 

—May be programmed to work as 
a self-instructional device. (See 
Programmed Self-Instructional 
Method) 

—Allows hands-on learning rather 
than more mediated forms of 
learning. 


—Developmental costs may be 
high and time consuming. 
Special facilities and equipment 
may be expensive and difficult 
to obtain. Once obtained, 
equipment must be constantly 
maintained. 

—Usually requires a higher student/ 
Instructor ratio than other 
methods of training. 
(See Peer Training Method) 


GUIDELINES FOR USE 


During the early stages of learning a low degree of realism Is required. The 
learner Is merely expected to learn nomenclature, identify locations of 
objects, Identify properties of objects, identify appropriate actions for a 
given situation, etc. 

During the intermediate stages of learning moderate degrees of learning are 
required. The learner is expected to perceive Information In larger blocks or 
patterns and begin to coordinate skills. 

During the final stages of learning a high degree of realism Is required. The 
learner is expected to perform as on the job. 
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METHOD OF INSTRUCTION: INDEPENDENT STUDY METHOD 
DEFINITION: Assigned readings or research which the student 
undertakes without special guidance or instruction. 



APPLICATIONS 



QUALIFICATIONS 



-Final stage of learning. 

-Use with all types of courses. 

-As an adjunct to other methods 
of instruction. 

-To Improve an Individual's 
present job performance. 

-To prepare an individual for 
promotion. 

-To allow a student to pursue a 
special Interest not shared by 
other sti'oants. 



-Student must be capable of 
setting goals and arriving at a 
means of achieving them. 



GUIDELINES FOR USE 



Provide the student with a reading list tailored to special needs. 

Provide the student with a statement of objectives which specify what 
to accomplish. 

Devise mr^ns of evaluating learning, e.g., written or oral tests, 
performar.^0 test. 
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Appendix E 

SAMPLE BUDGET FORMAT 



Facilities 

Rent, renovation, or ccaistruction 

Custcmizinq and restoration 

costs related to health and safety 

Utilities, including installation charges 

Adniinistration 

Salaries and Benefits 

Administrator 
Coordinator 
Support Staff 

Travel 

Office Operators 
Supplies 

Furniture and equipTient 
Space rental 

Contnonications 

Telephones 

Postage 

IX^Iicating 

Public relcitions, proro'cion, advertising, 
recruiting 

Staff 

Salaries and Benefits 

Instructors 
Aides 

Curricula Develc^)ers 
Media Specialists 
Ooisultants 

Materials and Supplies 

Instructional Posts 

Equipment 

Major: purchase, rent, lease 
Minor: purchase, rent, lease 

Tools 

Audio/Visual 

Materials and Supplies 
Transportation and set-up costs 
Printing and Media Supplies 

Jndirect Costs 



$ 

$ 

5 - 
$ 



Sulstotal 



Subtotal 



Subtotal 



Subtotal 

$ 

Subtotal 
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Appendix F 

SAMPLE CONTRACT 




UPPER VALLEY JOINT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 
THE SECOND SCHOOL DAY 
EDUCATIONAL CONTRACT SERVICE 



To proviOe growth In the occupationifcompeUncks of our employm,_ 



.rnUn into thii 

TRAINING CONTP.ACT wlU» the Upper Villey J.V^. SECOND SCHOOL DAY to provide the eductUon*! v^tvic^ dmilbf d below. 

Hit MUe of the profran sh«ll cl^s shtll meet repjUriy 

weekt. 



from_ 



.to. 



brfinoini oiu. 



A.M. □ □ , on 

totaltnf hour* of inttruction. 



_of each week fot_ 



The J-V.S, SECOND SCHOOL DAY tcreei to adralniitet and supervise the prognm and provide the foUowiuj service!. 



Equipped Tralninf L&boratory □ 

Aisesmient of Achievement □ 

Certiflctted Instructors □ 

Tool Room Senrict □ 



Audio-Vituftl Equipment D 

Textbooks 6 Matertals □ 

aassroom Facilities □ 

Other: □ 



Educational Supplies □ 
Curriculum Plannin| □ 
Support Personnel □ 



The 



(Company or Orfaniution) ~ 

A. The desired objectives for the trainlnc course* 

B. The enroUcM to form the dass. 

C. The items identified abore, but not checked. 

D. Other 



cfrees to provide: 



_a£rees topay 5L 



.per hour of Instruction 



for each hour the diss is in session. 



_)tlso agrees to pay the cost of the bookx the 



laboratory costs, and other expenses incurred by each enroUee. YesO No □ 



This contract shall be 
considered u an invoice 
upon completion of the 
profram. 



Summary of cost u per this agreement: 

Cost of Instruction hrs. 

Cost of Books 9 

Ub Expenses 0 

Other # 



TOTAL OF THIS CONTRACT^^ 



SIGNED . 



Naflfje 



Position^ 



AsslsUnt Diiector, Adult Ed. 



Name 



Position 



Dat<_ 



Superintendent, Upper Valley JVSD 
FORM SSD l 



141 133. 



